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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
PALESTINE : VIENNA TWO CENTURIES AGO. ‘* 


Early Travels in Palestine, comprising the Narra- 
tives of Arculf, Willibald, Bernard, Sewiulf, 
Sigurd, Benjamin of Tudela, Sir John Maunde- 
ville, De la Brocquiére, and Maundrell. Edited, 
with Notes, by Thomas Wright, Esq:, M.A., F.S.A., 
&e. Bohn. 

Mr. Boun’s Antiquarian Library has supplied not a 
few valuable works to the public, and the more valu- 
able from having appeared during a period when 
sterling productions were so scarce, and the void was 
filled up by an unceasing issue of frivolity, and the 
best bat ephemeral literature merely to amuse the 
spirit ofthe day. His well-edited reprints and restora- 
tions are a collection of solid worth; and, in our 
opinion, he has not produced one volume among the 
whole superior to the present. Of the Itineraries 
enumerated in the title page, the early parts, up to 
Sewulf, are new; Benjamin of Tudela has indeed 
been. often printed ; but Maundeville is for the first 
time put into modern English; De la Brocquitre may 
also be considered new, and eminently deserves the 
distinction of being classed with the other very in- 
teresting authors; and, need we add, the country 
visited is one of the most attractive in the universe, 
and one respecting which we earnestly desire to learn 
all that has been told, and especially to compare the 
accounts of the oldest travellers (when many things, 
since obliterated, were to be seen) with the new lights 
thrown over what still remains from the investiga- 
tions of the latest authorities. 

From what we have said, our readers will naturally 
expect (as we cannot illustrate every separate writer) 
that we should select our examples from the travels 
of Bertrandon de la Brocquiére, a.p. 1432-33, sent 
out by command of Philip, Duke of Burgundy, Count 
of Flanders, &¢., whose court he left in February in 
the former year. With lim we cross Italy, via Mount 
Cenis, touch at Corfu, and land at Jaffa. At Jeru- 
salem he made the customary pilgrimages; and of 
the holy city itself, at that period, he tells us,— 

“It is under the dominion of the Sultan, to the 
shame and grief of Christendom. Among the free 
Christians, there are. but two Cordeliers who inhabit 
the holy sepulehre, and even they are oppressed by 
the Saracens ; I can speak of it from my own know- 
ledge, having been witness of it for two months. In 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre reside also many 
other sorts of Christians, Jacobites, Armenians, 
Abyssinians from the country of Prester John, and 
Christians of the girdle; but of these the Franks 
suffer the greatest hardships. 

“When all these pilgrimages were accomplished, 
we undertook another, equally customary, that to St. 
Catherine's on Mount Sinai. For this purpose we 
formed ‘& party of ten pilgrims, Sir André de Thou- 
longeon, Sir Michel de Ligne, Guillaume de Ligne, 
his brother, Sanson de Lalaing, Pierre de Vaudrey, 
Godefroi de Thoisi, Humbert Buffart, Jean de 1a Roe, 
Simonet, and myself.” 

this is @ singular notice of a body of chivalric 
Pilgrims, and their journey is no less remarkable : — 
The first place we came to was a village formerly 
nore considerable, at present inhabited by Christians 
of the girdle, who cultivate vines. The second was 

‘town called St. Abraham, and situated in the valley 

of Hebron, where.our Lord. created otir first father 

bese In that place are buried together Abraham, 

‘ase, and Jacob; with their wives ; but this sepulchre 





is now inclosed within, a mosque of the Saracens. | 


We were anxious to see it, and even advariced to, the 
gue; but our guides and interpreter assuved us the 
Bularged 147.) . 





dared not suffer us to enter in the day-time, on ac- 
count of the dangers they should run, and that any 
Christian found within a mosque is instantly put to 
death, unless he renounces his religion. After the 
valley of Hebron, we traversed another of greater 
extent, near to which the mountain on which St. 
John performed his penitence was pointed out to us. 
Thence we crossed a desert country, and lodged in 
one of those houses built through charity, and called 
khan ; from this khan we came to Gaza. 

‘‘ Gaza, situated in a fine country near the sea, and 
at the entrance of the desert, is a strong town, 
although uninclosed. It is pretended that it formerly 
belonged to the fi Samson. His palace is still 
shown, and also the columns of that which he pulled 
down; but I dare not affirm that these are the same. 
Pilgrims are harshly treated there; and we also 
should have suffered, had it not been for the governor, 
a man about sixty years of age, and a Circassian, 
who heard our complaints, and did us justice. Thrice 
were we obliged to appear before him; once, on ac- 
count of the swords we wore, and the two other times 
for quarrels which the Saracen moucres sought to 
have with us. Many of us wished to purchase asses; 
for the camel has a very rough movement, which is 
extremely fatiguing to those unaccustomed to it. An 
ass is sold at Gaza for two ducats; but the moucres 
not only wanted to prevent our buying any, but to 
force us to hire asses from them, at the price of five 
ducats, to St. Catherine’s. This conduct was repre- 
sented to the governor. For myself, who had hitherto 
ridden on a camel, and had no intention of changing, 
I desired they would tell me howI could ride a camel 
and an ass at the same time. The governor decided 
in our favour, and ordered that we should not be 
forced to hire any asses from the moucres against our 
inclinations. We here laid in fresh provisions neces- 
sary for the continuance of our journey; but, on the 
eve of our departure, four of my companions fell sick, 
and returned to Jerusalem. I set off with the five 
others, and we came to a village situated at the 
entrance of the desert, and the only one to be met 
with between Gaza and St. Catherine’s. Sir Sanson 
de Lalaing also there quitted us, and returned: so 
that our company consisted of Sir Andrew de Thou- 
longeon, Pierre de Vaudrei, Godefroi de Thoisi, Jean 
de la Roe, and myself. 

“We thus travelled two days in the desert, ab- 
solutely without seeing anything deserving to be 
related. Only one morning I saw, before sunrise, an 
animal running on four legs, about three feet long, 
but scarcely a palm in height. The Arabians fled at 
the sight of it, and the animal hastened to hide itself 
in a bush hard by. Sir Andrew and Pierre de Vaudrei 
dismounted, and pursued it, sword in hand, when it 
began to cry like a cat on the approach of a dog. 
Pierre de Vaudrei struck it on the back with the 
point of his sword, but did it no harm, from its being 
covered with scales like a sturgeon. It sprung at 
Sir Andrew, who, with a blow from his sword, cut 
the neck partly through, and flung it on its back, 
with its feet in the air, and killed it. The head re- 
sembled that of a large hare; the feet were like the 
hands of a young child, with a pretty long tail, like 
that of the large green lizard. Our Arabs and inter- 
preter told us it was very dangerous.”* 

Fevers and other illnesses cause the band to sepa- 
rate, and return at various times, but our author 











determines to go on to Damasens, on entering which 
he says,— 

“A dozen Saracens came round to look at us. I 
wore a broad beaver hat, which is unusual in that 
country; and one of them gave me a blow with a 
staff, which knocked it off my head on the ground. 
I own that my first movement was to lift my fist at 
him; but the moucre, throwing himself between us, 
pushed me aside, and very fortunately for me he did 
so, for in an instant we were surrounded by thirty or 
forty persons; and if I had given a blow, I know not 
what would have become of us. I mention’this cir- 
cumstance to show that the inhabitants of Damascus 
are a wicked race, and consequently care should be 
taken to avoid any quarrels with them. It is the 
same in other Mohammedan countries, I know by 
experience that you must not joke with them, nor at, 
the same time seem afraid, nor appear poor, for then 
they will despise you; nor rich, for they are very 
avaricious, as all who have disembarked at Jaffa know 
to their cost. 

“The Christians are hated at Damascus. Every 
evening the merchants are shut up in their houses by 
persons appointed for this purpose, who, on the 
morrow, come to open their.gates when it-may please 
them. I found there many Genoese, Venetian, Cala- 
brian, Florentine, and French merchants. The last 
were come thither to ay ge several articles, and 
particularly spiceries, with the intention of taking 
them to Baruth, and embarking them on board the 
galley expected from Narbonne. Among them was 
Jacques Coeur, who has since acted a great part in 
France, and was master of the wardrobe to the king.* 

“TI saw also the stone from which St. George 
mounted his horse when he went to combat the 
dragon. It is two feet square; and they say, that 
when formerly the Saracens attempted to carry it 
away, in spite of all the atrength they employed, they 
could not succeed.” 

Their curiosity satisfied, the narrative goes on,— 

“ Having seen Damascus, Sir Sanson and myself 
returned to Baruth, where we found Sir Andrew, 
Pierre de Vaudrei, Geoffroi de Toiei, and Jean de la 
Roe, who had come thither, as Jacques Coeur had 
told us. The galley arrived from Alexandria two or 
three days afterward; and, during this short interval, 
we witnessed a feast celebrated by the Moors in their 
ancient manner. It began in the evening at sunset. 
Numerous companies, scattered here and there, were 
singing and uttering loud cries. While this was 
passing, the cannons of the castle were fired, and the 
people of the town launched into the air, very high, 
and to a great distance, a kind of fire, larger than the 
greatest lantern that I ever saw lighted... They told 
me they sometimes made use of such at sea, to set 
fire to the sails of an enemy's vessel. It seems to me, 
that as it is a thing easy to be made, and of little 
expense, it may be eqnally well employed to burn a 
camp or a thatched village, or in an engagement 
with cavalry to frighten the horses. Curious to 
know its composition, I sent the servant of my host 
to the person who made this fire, and requested him - 
to teach me the method. He returned for answer 
that he dared not, for that he should run great danger 
were it known; but as there is nothing.a Moor will 





* The life of this individual has recently been published 
and reviewed in. the Liter, Gazette. He was an extra- 
ordinary character, a the ingrati- 
tude of monarchs. Although of low origin, he raised himself 
by his, abilities to high h wired by his acti 
immense riches. He was one 
chants that vt tm ame it sos eee Se 
management of the finances, generals, 
of Charles VII; would néver have expelled the 
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not do for money, I offered him a ducat, which 
quieted his fears, and he taught me all he knew, and 
even gave me the moulds in wood, with the other 
ingredients, which I have brought to France.” 

What was this munition for war, and what became 
of the diseovery? Aere, Nazareth, Mount Tabor, 
are visited, and the personal adventures pretty nearly 
resemble those that have been related up to a late 
period. From the Mount, M. de la Brocquiére says,— 

“T descended into this plain to dinner, for I had 
brought with me chickens and wine. My guides 
conducted me to the house of a man, who, when he 
saw my wine, took me for a person of consequence, 
and received me well. He brought me a porringer of 
milk, another of honey, and a branch loaded with 
dates. They were the first Ihadeverseen. I noticed 
also the manner of manufacturing cotton, in which 
men and women were employed. Here my guides 
wanted to extort more money from me, and insisted 
on making a fresh bargain to reconduet me to Naza- 
reth. It was well 1 had not my sword with me, for, 
1 confess, I should have drawn it; and it would have 
been madness in me, and in all who shall imitate me. 
The result of the quarrel was, that I was obliged to 
give them twelve drachms of their money, equivalent 
to half a dacat. The moment they had received 
them, the whole four left me; so that I was obliged 
to return alone with my moucre. 

“ We had not proceeded far on our road when we 
saw two Arabs, armed in their manner, and mounted 
on beantiful horses, coming towards us. The moucre 
was much frightened; but, fortunately, they passed 
us without saying a word. He owned that, had they sus- 
pected I was a Christian, they would have killed us 
both without mercy, or, at the least, have stripped us 
naked. Each of them bore a Jong and thin pole, shod 
at the ends with iron; one of which was pointed, the 
other round, but having many sharp blades a span long. 
Their buckler was round, according to their custom, 
convex at the centre, whence came a*thick point of 
iron; and from that point to the bottom, it was 
ornamented with a long silken fringe. They were 
dressed in robes, the sleeves of which, a foot and a 
half wide, hung down their arms; and instead of a 
cap they had a round hat, terminated in a point of 
rough crimson wool, which, instead of having the 
linen cloth twisted about it like other Moors, fell 
down on each side of it the whole of its breadth. 

“ We went to lodge at Samaria.” 

Again, at Damascus, he states,— 

“ On the morrow of my arrival I saw the caravan 
return from Mecea. It was said to be composed of 
three thousand camels ; and, in fact, it was two days 
and as many nights before they had all entered the 
town. This event was, according to custom, a great 
festival. The governor of Damascus, attended by 
the principal persons of the town, went to meet the 
caravan, out of respect to the Alcoran, which it bore. 
This is the book of law which Mahommed left to his 
followers. It was enveloped in a silken covering, 
painted over with Moorish inscriptions; and the 
camel that bore it was, in like manner, decorated all 
over with silk. Four musicians, and a great number 
of drums and trumpets, preceded the camel, and made 
a loud noise. In front, and around, were about thirty 

men—some bearing cross-bows, others drawn swords, 
others small harquebuses, which they fired off every 
now and then.* Behind this camel followed eight old 
men, mounted on the swiftest camels, and near them 
were led their horses, magnificently caparisoned and 
ornamented with rich saddles, according to the custom 
of the country, After them came a Turkish lady, a 
relation of the grand seignior, in a litter borne by two 
camels with rich housings. There were many of 
these animals covered with cloth of gold. The cara- 
van was composed of Moors, Turks, Barbaresques, 
Tartars, Persians, and other sectaries of the false 
prophet Mahommed, These people pretend that, 
having once made a pilgrimage to Mecca, they cannot 
be damned. Of this I was assured by a renegado 
slave, a Bulgarian by birth, who belonged to the 
lady I have mentioned. He was called Hayauldoula, 


* This is an early mention of fire-arms in the 
East : they were at this time novelties in Europe. 
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which signifies, in the Turkish language, ‘servant 
of God,’ and pretended to have been three times at 
Meeea. I formed an acquaintance with him, because 
he spoke a little Italian, and often kept me company 
in the night, as well as in the day. In our conversa- 
tions I frequently questioned him about Mohammed, 
and where his body was interred. Hegtold me he 
was at Meeca; that the shrine containing the body 
was in a circular chapel, open at the top, and that it 
was through this opening the pilgrims saw the shrine ; 
that among them were some who, having seen it, had 
their eyes thrust out, because they said, after what 
they had just seen, the world could no longer offer 
them anything woyth looking at. There were, in 
fact, in this caravan, two persons, the one of sixteen, 
and the other of twenty-two or twenty-three years 
old, who had thus made themselves blind. Hayaul- 
doula told me also, that it was not at Mecca where 
pardons for sin were granted, but at Medina, where 
St. Abraham built a house that still remains.* The 
building is in the form of a cloister, of which pilgrims 
make the circuit.” 

Our adventurous knight made his way to Balbeck 
and Hamos, the ancient Emessa, and Hamath, and 
other places, but these extracts will, we trust, suffice 
to recommend this volume to the attention it so well 
deserves. They are indeed but feeble specimens of 
the raciness to be found in the other Itineraries; all 
of which will be perused with pleasure in the book 
itself; and we close it with a few particulars of the 
Vienna of those days, so wonderfully unlike the 
Vienna of October 1848. It is, nevertheless, a sin- 
gular picture of the times :— 

“On my entering the town no one would lodge 
me, supposing 1 was a Turk. At last, by accident, 
some one pointed out to me an inn, where I was 
received. Fortunately my servant, whom I had hired 
at Pest, knew the Hungarian and high German lan- 
guages. He desired that the merchant to whom I 
had a letter might be sent for. On seeking him he 
came, and not only offered me every service in his 
power, but went to inform my lord Duke Albert, 
cousin-german to my lord, of my arrival, who in- 
stantly despatched to me a poursuivant-at-arms, and 
shortly after Sir Albrech de Potadorf. Not two 
hours after my arrival I saw Sir Albrech dismount at 
the gate of my inn, and hearing him ask for me, T 
thought myself undone. A little before my departure 
for the Holy Land, I, with some others, had arrested 
him between Flanders and Brabant, because we 
thought him a subject of Frederic of Austria, who 
had challenged my lord; and I now doubted not but 
that he was come, in his turn, to arrest me, and per- 
haps do worse. He told me, however, that his lord, 
Duke Albert, having learned that I was attached to 
the Duke of Burgundy, had sent him to me to offer, 
on his part, every service that was in his power; that 
he desired me to ask whatever I might want as boldly 
from him es from my own lord; for that he wished to 
treat his servants in the same manner as he would 
his own. Sir Albrech then spoke for himself. He 
presented me with money, and offered me horses or 
anything else. In short, he rendered me good for 
evil; although, after all, I had not done anything to 
him but what honour permitted and even obliged me 
to do. 

“ Two days after Duke Albert sent to say he wished 
to speak with me; and Sir Albrech again came to 
conduct me to him. I presented myself to him the 
moment he came from mass, attended by eight or ten 
old knights of a respectable appearance. Searcely 
hed I made my reverence when he took me by the 
hand, and would not suffer me to speak to him on my 
knees. He asked many questions, particularly about 
my lord, which induced me to think he had a great 
affection for him. 

“He was of a tolerably good size, brown com- 
plexion, good-humoured, affable, valiant, and gene- 
rous, and was said to possess every good quality, 
Among the persons who accompanied him were some 





* Our traveller is mistaken. The tomb of Mohammed is 
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lords from Bohemia, whom the Hussites had expelled 
from that country because they would not be of thejy 
religion, At the same time a great lord of that 
country, called Paanepot, was presented to him, who 
had come with several others, on the part of the Hus. 
sites, to treat with him and establish peace. These 
last proposed to march to the assistance of the King 
of Poland, against the lords of Prussia, and made, 4; 
I heard, great offers to Duke Albert, if he wont 
second them; but he replied, according to my infor. 
mation, that, until they submitted themselves to th. 
religion of Jesus Christ, he would never make truce 
nor peace with them as long as he should live, |) 
fact, at this very time, he had twice beaten them jn 
battle ; had conquered from them all Moravia; and, 
by his conduct and valour, had aggrandized himsel 
at their expense. 

“On quitting his presence, I was conducted to 
that of the duchess, a tall, handsome woman, daughter 
to the emperor, and heiress, after him, to the king. 
doms of Hungary and Bohemia and their depen. 
dencies. She had just been brought to bed of , 
daughter, which had occasioned festivals and tourna. 
ments, that were the more numerously attended he. 
cause, hitherto, she had not had any children. 

“On the morrow the duke sent Sir Albrech to ip. 
vite me to dinner, and made me sit at his table with 
an Hungarian lord, and another, an Austrian. ll 
his attendants are on board wages, and no one dines 
with him unless invited by the master of his honse. 
hold, The table was square ; and the custom is, for 
one dish to be bronght at a time, and for him who is 
nearest to eat of it, which supplies the place of a 
taster. Fish and flesh were served ; and, above all, 
& quantity of meat, strongly seasoned, but always 
dish by dish. After the dinner I was carried to see 
the dancing in the apartments of the duchess. She 
gave me a bonnet of gold thread and silk, a ring, and 
a diamond to wear on my head, aecording to the 
fashion of the country. There were present many 
nobles of each sex; and TI saw there some very 
handsome women, with the finest heads-of hair that 
can be conceived. When I had remained in these 
apartments some time, a gentleman named Payser, 
who, though but a squire, was a chamberlain ani 
keeper of the jewels of the Duke of Austria, came, by 
his orders, to show them to me. I saw the crown of 
Bohemia, which has some very fine diamonds, ani 
the largest ruby I ever saw. It seemed bigger than 
a full-sized date ; but it is not elear, and there ar 
some cavities toward the bottom that show a few 
black spots. The keeper then carried me to see the 
wague-bonnes, which the Duke of Austria had con- 
structed to combat the Bohemians. I perceived none 
that could hold more than twenty men; but lie 
assured me there was one that would contain three 
hundred, and did not require more than eighteen 
horses to draw it. 

* T met at this court the Lord de Valse, a gallant 
knight, and the greatest baron in Austria after the 
Duke. I saw there, also, Sir Jaques Trousset, 
handsome Swabian knight; but there was another, 
named Le Chant, hereditary eup-bearer to the 
emperor, who having lost his brother and many 
friends at the battle of Bar, and hearing that I be- 
longed to my lord of Burgundy, caused me to be 
watched, to know the day of my departure, that le 
might seize me as I was travelling through Bavaris. 
Luckily for me, the Duke of Austria was informed of 
his intentions, and sent him away, making me stay 
longer at Vienna than I intended, to wait for the 
departure of the Lord de Valse ‘and Sir Jaques 
Trousset, that I might accompany them. 

* During my stay I witnessed three of the tourns- 
ments I mentioned, with small ‘horses and low 
saddles. One took place at court, the others in the 
streets; but at the last several’ were unhorsed 50 
heavily that they were dangerously wounded. 

“The Duke of Austria made me, in private, offers 
of money. I received similar offers from Sir Albert 
and Sir Robert Daurestoff,a great lord in Austria, 
who, the preceding year, had travelled in disguise 
through Flanders, and had there seen my lord duke, 
and spoke very handsomely of him, In short, I re- 
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ccived..very..pressing ones from a poursuivant of 
Lower Brittany, named Toutseul, who, after having 
served under the admiral of Spain, was now in the 
gervice of the Duke of Austria, This Breton called 
on me every day to go to mass, and attended me 
wherever I wished to go. Persuaded that I must 
have expended on my journey all the money IJ had, a 
little before my departure he presented me with the 
yalue of fifty mares in enamels, and insisted that I 
should sell them for my profit; but, as I equally 
refused to accept them or to borrow, he protested that 
no one should ever know anything of it. 

“Vienna is a tolerably large town, well inclosed 
with deep ditches and high walls, inhabited by rich 
merchants and all sorts of tradesmen. The Danube 
washes its wall on the north side. The surrounding 
country is pleasant and good; and it is a place of 
amusement and pleasure. The natives are better 
dressed than those of Hungary, although they all 
wear coarse doublets, very thick and wide. In war 
they cover the doublet with an haubergeon, a glagon, 
alarge hat of iron, and other armour usual in that 
country. They have many crennequiniers, for such 
isthe name given in Austria and Bohemia to those 
called archers in Hungary. Their bows are like 
those of the Turks, but not so good nor so strong; 
and they do not use them so well as they do. The 
Hungarians pull the string with three fingers, and the 
Tarks with the thumb and ring.” 








NATURAL HISTORY OF TYNESIDE. 

Transactions of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club. 

Vol, I. Parts 1., IJ., III. Newcastle: Currie 
and Co. London: Edwards and Hughes. 


Next to having been one of this party engaged in 
pursuits combining scientific and social gratifications, 
aad cultivating the intellect amid the pleasures of 
healthful, recreation, we may surmise that a con 
anore perusal of their transactions may be accepted 
as.an agreeable conjunction. A sweet and picturesque 


country,to explore, a congenial occupation to stimu- 
late the mind to exertion and the physical frame to 
exercise, an intercourse of a kind best suited to add to 
personal friendships, and, in short, a true and delight- 
ful realization of what may be wisely done to pro- 
mote the feast of reason and the flow of soul! Such 
associations throughout.the length and breadth of the 
land would tend much to spread a peaceful happiness 
over many a circle, whilst they would contribute to 
the greater perfection of our national flora and fauna. 
We have, therefore, every praise to bestow on the 
Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club. 

With regard to the account of their doings, which 
they have been polite enough to send to the Literary 
Gazette, we may state that we have read it with 
much satisfaction ; and not the less, that the accom- 
plished. first president, Mr. Ralph Carr, of Dunston 
Hill, added to the fruits which their other researches 
brought to light, a summary of archeological obser- 
vation on the localities they visited, which imparted 
anew charm and variety to the whole proceeding. 

Thus, at the second meeting, he notes: 

“The resting-place where we enjoyed the hospi- 
table shelter of the tent, and partook of its refresh- 
ments, overlooks the course of the Derwent both 
downward, along in the direction we had come, and 
upward where its character is different, as it flows 

an open, moorland country. The point 
where we stood gave us the best possible idea of the 
geography of the river and great part of its basin. 
Jast below us was a bold and richly-wooded elbow of 
the banks, forming a promontory on the northern 
side, and this. point is called the Snape. We were 
told that this.curious appellation was in allusion to 
the beak of a snipe,,. 1 fancied it might be a corrup- 
tion of Snae-hope.: but there was no ‘ hope’ or short 
alley there to countenance the supposition. 

“We must compare. this name with a place called 
The Snipe, on the angle of land at the junction of 
‘Taset Burnand Hunter’s Burn, in the vale of North 
Tyne; and also with The Snipe, at the north-eastern 
point of Holy Island. 

“The Anglo-Saxon original, if such ever existed, 





has been lost; but in the Old Norse, the language 
of the Danes, who so Jong held sway in these parts, 
we find the word Snoppa, rostrum a beak. Hence it 
is not unlikely that both Snape, as applied to a 
jutting promontory, or point of land, and the name of 
the bird, may have a common origin, and that both 
are from the old Norse, Snoppa, a beak, or from a 
collateral Anglo-Saxon expression, which has dis- 
appeared. 

“On the southern side of Derwent are two ‘ hopes,’ 
or short vales, Herdsel-hope and Hys-hope. Their 
names are now elegantly diversified into Horsop and 
Hysop. Why not at once, Her shop and His shop? 
As herdsel is in Old English a sheep-fold, the real 
name of the former little vale is of a pleasing pastoral 
character ; that of the latter is not so easy to explain.” 

At the fifth and last meeting for the year 1846, he 
also offers the following pertinent remarks “ con- 
cerning various proper names of places in Durham 
and Northumberland. It was stated that the geo- 
graphy of these districts is rich in significant termi- 
nations, of easy etymology, descriptive of hills, vales, 
waters, woodlands, precipices, pastures, villages, 
hamlets, enclosures, &c.;—that although much has 
been done by the researches of Mr. Brockett and 
others, yet the etymological part of the question may 
be further elucidated from the Anglo-Saxon and old 
Norse languages, care being had in no case to trench 
upon ground under which an older Celtic element 
might be concealed ; that the different English coun- 
ties offer great variety in the distribution and group- 
ing of the significant popular endings, and that to 
compare them with those near home may afford no 
small interest to a traveller ;—that in every part of 
the country the old popular names possess a certain 
grace and dignity from their close connexion with 
the cultivated speech and literature of our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers ; whilst those of modern invention, 
with all their affectation of classical or foreign sound, 
are comparatively worthless.” 

Meanwhile, the Naturalists followed up their 
several vocations— 

“ Some proceeding to seek for shells, &e.—others 
for insects or plants, as might be their particular 
pursuit. The principal circumstances which occurred, 
and which might be considered of more than common 
interest, were, lst, that the party which kept on the 
banks saw a locust fly past them, which, however, 
they did not succeed in taking. This insect appears 
in this country at considerable intervals ; it is about 
twenty years since any were seen in this district; at 
least if they have been seen, there is no record to 
that effect. This year, however, they have been seen 
and captured in considerable numbers, especially in 
the district in which the one alluded to above was 
observed. The second circumstance worthy of par- 
ticular notice was, that some of the party who had 
gone to seek for sea-shells, &c., caught a crab in the 
very act of putting off his coat. It is well known 
that all animals of the class to which the crab 
belongs, cast their shells once a year, but there are 
few instances recorded of the operation having been 
actually seen taking place. The parties who saw the 
process describe it as being very like what a person 
does when he is wriggling himself out of a coat that 
is a little too tight for him. Most of the party pro- 
ceeded northward to Marsden, examining as they 
progressed the peculiar geological features of the 
magnesian limestone, here worn into picturesque 
arches, lofty pillars, or, by the never-ceasing action of 
the ocean, worn into deep and extensive caverns, 
there cut into towering cliffs, or sometimes crum- 
bling away before the power of the waves, forming 
heaps of larger or smaller blocks at the base of the 
main mass of which they once formed a portion.” 

Again, the President remarks : 

“T had the pleasure of showing, after breakfast, a 
very good sample of Spanish chesnuts, ripened on the 
trees at Dunston Hill. They have this year been 
perfectly matured, perhaps, even more completely 
than in 1826, We have some fine young trees 
growing, which were raised from the seed of that 
season, But the river Tyne is, perhaps, not far from 
the northern limit where this southern tree’ will 





bring its fruit to maturity, even in the warmest sum- 
mers. 

“T will conclude by mentioning a circumstance of 
the habits of the Tawny Owl, Striz Stridula, which 
I mentioned to some of our ornithologists at the 
Ovingham meeting. That bird does not seem to be 
known as a bold and rapacious robber of the nests of 
some of our stronger birds at the time when it is 
feeding its own young. It has been protected now 
for a few years at Dunston Hill. In 1844 a pair of 
Tawny Owls reared and ushered into the world three 
hopeful young, after having fed them assiduously 
upon the trees for many weeks after they had left the 
nest. The food must often have consisted in great 
part of worms, snails, and slugs, for the old birds 
brought it every minute from the ground in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the trees where the young were 
perched. This, however, might ouly be considered 
as a whet to their appetites before dinner; for the 
parents made repeated and persevering’ attacks upon 
three or four magpie nests, sometimes during half an 
hour at a time. As the defence was spirited and 
gallant, they were often repulsed; but, finally, I 
found the remains of young magpies under the 
favourite perch of the young owls, and one morning 
the bloody head and feathers of an old magpie, con- 
spicuous from its size and the want of any cerous 
skin about the beak. This then, I thought, must 
have been taken when roosting. In 184% the old 
owls alone were seen, and they passed the summer 
in sedate retirement, and seemed to rest from the 
labours of propagation; neither did they molest the 
magpies. But in 1846 they began to be very active 
early in the spring, and by the beginning of May 
again had their young owlets out upon the branches. 
Walking out about nine o’clock one evening, I heard 
a pertinacious attack going on against a pair of mag- 
pies that had their nest in the top of a very tall 
sycamore. At last instead of the frantic chattering 
of the poor magpies, one of them began to shriek in 
agony like a hare when caught in a noose; and it 
was evident the owl was endéavonring to drag it out 
—the mother bird—by the head frem the entrance of 
the nest. I ran down to the spot to prevent the per- 
petration of such murder, and arrived in time to 
separate the combatants by striking against the stem 
of the tree with a stick. Before the next morning 
the young of our only pair of rooks had disappeared 
from the nest, in a situation where nothing but the 
owls could have injured them. This was too bad; a 
decree went forth against the young owls, and they 
paid the penalty of their voracious appetites. 

“Tt is thus evident that the magpie’s instinct in 
arching over her nest is necessary to enable her and 
her mate to defend it against rapacious birds. Pro- 
bably the raven, the buzzard, and the kite, may be all 
disposed to make unfriendly visits, wherever their 
race has not been exterminated by pitiless game- 
keepers. But it is evident that the tawny owl is a 
formidable enemy. The reluctance of the rook to 
build out of society may also be better understood, as 
it cannot defend its open nest against the owl at 
night; and also one reason whiy the instinct of the 
daw leads it always to seek the shelter of a hole, 
although, as Mr. Waterton remarks, it appears to be 
as hardy a bird as the rook. That wisdom and 
beneficence which never err may have given them 
instincts for other and more important ends than 
human eyes may ever be able to descry, but it is 
always gratifying when we think we can in part 
understand the utility and design of differences so 
striking.” 

The first year closed propitiously on this exemplary 
union, with above eighty members enrolled; and in 
1847 the number was increased to above a hundred. 

The first fasciculus contains a catalogue of the 
insects of Northumberland and Durham; the second 
a catalogue of the mollusca; and the third a cata- 
logue of the fossils of the Permian system,—all 
useful contributions to science, and peculiarly valu- 
able to these northern counties. 

Investigation of the insect destroyers of timber 
and corn may lead to the discovery of means to lessen 
or counteract their ravages; and whilst these in- 
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quires porit to the structive and beneficial, we may 
congratulate the Club, at the same''time, oii’ the 
general nature of their plan and ‘progress, so happily 
showing that’ Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace.” 








ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. 


A Compendious Anglo-Saxon and English Dic- 
tionary. By the Rev, Joseph Bosworth, D.D., 
&e. &e. 8vo. Smith. 


We rejoice to see our old and respected Saxonist, 

Dr. Bosworth, again before the public, labouring, as 

usual, zealously and_ usefully to facilitate and. render 

popular the study of the language and literature of 
our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. After that study had 
for so many years been left unapproachable to any 
but a favoured few, Dr. Bosworth may be said to 
have created a new era by the publication of his octavo 
Dictionary a few years ago, which gave afresh impulse 
to Anglo-Saxon learning in this country, assisted, as 
was again more reeently done, by the publication 
of the good and compendious Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
by Mr. Vernon... The study of Anglo-Saxon had 
flourished with these facilities, and during two or 
three years, was producing abundant fruits. For a 
few months last past it seemed to be again rather on 
the decline, and, curiously enough, it has been 
during that period transplanted into America, where 
they are at present very actively engaged in reprint- 
ing and re-editing Anglo-Saxon texts that have pre- 
viously been published’in England. Dr. Bosworth’s 
first lexicographical labour was a great undertaking, 
and cne. which could not, possibly be without its 
errors. and. its defects: Time. has given him the 
opportunity to’ remedy these, and to make his work 

more complete ;,and he, has now published it in a 

compendious, form, and ata, much lower price, by 

leaving out, a great part. of the, examples given in the 
larger work., .We have, no doubt, that this improved 
edition will mark in, a new era. in the study of 

Anglo-Saxon, literature, for it, will bring it within the 

reach of hundreds to whom it, was before inaccessible. 
It would be out of place.here to enter deeply into 

the plan and merits of a work of. this description ; 
we will only say,,in, testimony of its utility, that 
the Compendious Anglo-Saxon Dictionary is very 
copious, for it contains a much greater number of 
words than the large dictionary; that the plan and 
arrangement are good ; and that it has been executed 
with great care and judgment; and, while strongly 
recommending it to public attention, we cannot re- 
frain giving our meed of praise to the persevering 
and useful zeal of the author. 

The Origin of the English, Germanic, and Scan- 
dinavian Lanquages ; with a Sketch oftheir Early 
Literalure, dc. By the Rev. Joseph Bosworth, 
D.D., &e.  8vo. . Smith. 

WE expressed our opinion of this curious and inte- 
resting volume on its first publication some years 
ago, when it ared as the Introduction to Dr. 
Bosworth’s larger Anglo-Saxon Dictionary ; and we 
therefore: need only now state, that this new and 
separate edition is. rendered still more valuable than 
the former, by a thorough revision throughout, and 
by the addition of a new chapter on the origin and 
history of alphabetic writing. 

The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Hexameron of St. 
Basil, and the Saxon Remains of St. Basil's 
Admonitio ad Filium Spiritualem. By Henry W. 
Norman, M.A. 8vo. Smith. 

Tuis pamphlet introduces us to a new labourer in 

the field of Anglo-Saxon literature ; and we are glad 

to welcome Mr, Norman as, apparently, a zeal 


phia Literaria Anglo-Saxonica. There is a grace- 
fulness ‘in scholars who use ‘and acknowledge each 
other's labours with kindness and indulgence, which 
everybody must admire. 





LORD BROUGHAM’S PAMPHLET. 

Letter to the Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G., &c., on 
the late Revolution in Franee, By Lord Brougham. 
Third edition. Ridgway. 

EVERYTHING of a popular nature written by Lord 
Brougham is sure to attract rapid and concentrated 
public attention, and therefore we do not wonder at 
this pamphlet, on a most important and interesting 
subject, having already reached a third edition, be- 
sides being reproduced in many ways by the periodical 
press. It has thus been made so generally familiar 
throughout the country, that we will deem our duty 
towards it and our readers sufficiently performed, if 
we quote the just and solid conclusions which are 
applicable to our home affairs. 

“Tn our own happy country there is no occasion 
to read such lessons to any respectable portion of the 
community. But there are some who really con- 
ceiving that abuses exist of a grievous kind, feel 
anxious to have them removed ; and are impatient o: 





among the earliest victims to the moral plague, 9s 
those of robust constitutions are swept away first by 
natural pestilence. The reason: is partly that, bein, 
of warm temperament and strong feelings, they ar 
easily excited; but still more because they haye , 
dangerous confidence in themselves, and are betraye; 
ere they are aware of the risk they ran, just as we no; 
unfrequently remark persons of indifferent characte; 
trusting little to themselves, and less to their repute 
in the world, more cautious to avoid certain tempty. 
tions, and at any rate more fearful of losing wha 
little rag of character remains to them, 

“Now let it not be supposed that I am dwelling 
on this topic for the sake of mere sentiment o; 
moralising. Little as I am disposed to undervalne 
such discourse, even with a view to the province of 
the statesman and the lawgiver, I have a much more 
practical inference to draw from these somewhat sai 
reflections. They teach us the extreme folly, noi 
unmixed with considerable national arrogance, of 
those amongst us who are so ready to affirm tha 
there can be no fear of the scenes in the former ani 
the late French Revolutions, at which we all stanj 
aghast, ever being enacted in our happy country by 
our virtuous people. I feel inclined on this as oy 
many to address my countrymen, ‘ Men of 





the slow remedy brought by the spirit of p ful, 
gradual improvement. Let these men, before they 
put themselves in the hands of the wily intriguer, or 
reckless abettor of sedition, (possibly for his own 
vain or sordid purposes,) reflect on the state of 
France since such guides acquired their influence, 
and were followed in their destructive courses. Can 
any reflecting mind fail to perceive that if the country 
has not been ruined by the late change, it is only 
because no great country can ever be wholly ruined ; 
that the French have exchanged a high degree of 
prosperity for the most cruel misery which ever a 
once thriving people endured; and that far from 
gaining the amendment of their political institutions, 


which it was their professed object to accomplish by 


the change, they in all likelihood have retarded the 
progress of permanent improvement for the lives of 
the present generation. To the English reformers 
this reflection will of course present itself; and it 
will have its due weight, The Irish are so habituated 
to let any factious leaders, lay or clerical, think 
for them, that no one can much care for an opinion 
which is not their own; and to expect that reason 
should operate upon their crafty instractors would 
indeed be a vain imagination. 

“ But it is not alone to the profligate adventurer, 
the broken down lawyer, or bankrupt tradesman, the 
mere lover of mischief, the trafficking agitator, or the 
man of restless ambition, conscious of talents above 
his obscure station, that these observations are 
addressed. It is one of the most painful reflections 
connected with Revolutionary times, and certainly is 
one of their most hateful effects, that in their per- 
verting and corrupting operation they spare not per- 
sons of previously fair character. Nay, not always 
does the tempest sweep innocuous over the heads 
even of the more amiable members of the community 
which is visited with its devastation. A general dis- 
regard of tender feelings, even a contempt for them, 
is engendered—those feelings which are the source 
of many virtues, the guardians of many more. The 
hardness of heart extends its indurating influence to 
the nobler parts of the system, and the moral prin- 
ciples are attacked. A further mischief is done by 
the constant working to which the imagination is 
stimulated. Then the excitement of the passions, 
even the more innocent ones of hope and fear alter- 
nating in excess, is far from harmless in its influence 
upon the character. But indeed a vast injury is 





and a careful workman. The texts of these two 
Anglo-Saxon religious tracts are taken from manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Library, and are’ accom- 
panied with a literal English»translation and a few 
notes. Mr. Norman has added an introductory 
dissertation on the Anglo-Saxon. translator, Zlfric ; 
and we will merely observe, that we think he might 
have derived some advantage from a carefal perusal 
of the article an the £lfrics in Mr, Wright's Biogra- 





d merely by the calamitous changes per- 
petually succeeding one another; by the sudden 
‘destruction of some fortunes, and as sudden creation 
of others; by the misery everywhere spread over the 
land, and the terror daily haunting men’s minds, of 
worse yet to come. All great national disasters, if 
they have any continuance, produce evil effects upon 
a people’s morals; for they tend to displace prudence, 
itself one of the virtues, and protector of them all. 
It is even not unfrequently seen that the good fall 





England, I observe that ye are in all things a liitl 
too Pharisaical.’ It is every day’s experience, accori. 
ingly, on the subject of our present remarks, to hear 
good English folks thanking God they are not a 
other men are, bloody-minded and murderous ; they 
nave no fear of excesses being committed in Londo 
or Manchester, even were Revolution to approach; 
they are sure it would be very different here from 
what it was in Paris. 

“ But a little month ago, and I doubt not the Ger. 
mans would have held the like language of national 
self-complacency ; and yet Frankfort and: surely 
Vienna altogether] has already overtaken, almost 
outstripped Paris ; so rapid is the pace of mob pm- 
gress under revolutionary tuition! ‘For my ow 
part, I have as good an opinion of my fellow country. 
men as any one can reasonably have of a vast ani 
various body of people. But as I cannot answer for 
the conduct of any individual under the influence of 
disease, so neither will I undertake for: the English 
multitude, if they shall happen to be infected with the 
fever which has mastered reason in) other eountries, 
or laid her asleep; and I deem it infinitely better on 
every account, that the experiment, should! never le 
tried which can alone decide with certainty between 
the opposite opinions. 

“ For preventing that. perilous experiment and its 
mischiefs, even if it proves suecessfal ‘in vindicating 
the superiority of the English eharactér, there is one 
plain maxim, and in our day a very-practical one. 
The trade of the agitator, the professional mischief 
maker, should in every possible way be discouraged 
As long as every idle, good for little person can be 
assured that if he only devotes himself to stirring up 
the people on any ground, either asa canting preacher 
of grievances, or a quack distributor of remedies, he 
will both become a popular favourite and earn a sub- 
sistence, rely upon it there will never be wanting 
many to follow this very easy and not very honest 
calling, and many more to be the dupes of their nos- 
trums. At no period was this abuse carried so far as 
during the last few years in England, but especially 
in Ireland. The Repeal of the Union has been 4 
livelihood-to many; to one it was the source of great 
gains. Partly on the money it yielded in large sums, 
partly on the traffic which he drove with your Go- 
vernment for places to his family and followers, in 
purchase of their votes which he commanded, he 
contrived, during a considerable portion of his life, to 
live upon the-people,.as a pensioner on the poor, with 
the name of a disinterested patriot. It is true that 
he survived, or all but survived, his rent; his ten- 
autry fell away;, the priest, his steward, could no 
longer extract from. the. pauper, cottier the pence 
they so hardly earned. . Others, Jess, wary and erafty, 
but far more honest, and if-highly improvident, yet 
not at all sordid, denounced. the frandulent traffic in 
principle, that, had so long been,,shamelessly carried 
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onj aud his successors, devoid as they were of all 
capacity,/aud though tools of the priesthood, yet 
blunt tools, have been, amidst the laughter of their 
countrymen, obliged to give up the family business. 
But this has not happened until paid agitation, the 
trade so long driven by them, had produced its bane- 
fal effects; and the Government of the country, I say 
it with grief, and even with shame, is deeply respon- 
sible for having suffered it to be carried on so long 
andso largely, that you have now to suspend the 
constitution one day and prosecute for rebellion the 
next. See only the hazard of such courses! Look 
at the late publication of Official Documents in 
France, and you will mark the folly of those who 
allow gunpowder to be collected near the fire, and 
think they can prevent mischief by begging it not to 
explode. The Ledru-Rollins allowed clubs and agi- 
tators to prepare the revolt, and then wished to stop 
their proceedings on the eve of its breaking out; but 
it was too late. A colleague of yours and a valued 
friend of mine, pursued the same course with the 
agitator, whom he protected and even praised, who 
had once ‘been offered a place on the Bench, and 
whose right to agitate for Repeal was affirmed to be 
like that of any man to discuss any question. But 
that agitation has led to rebellion, and it is too late 
to retrace your steps.” 

The clear-headedness of these views and opinions 
needs no comment; their moderation, astuteness, and 
wisdom are worthy of the best efforts of the noble 
witer, whose intelligence respecting the springs, 
deeds, and actors in the Parisian revolutions, here 
thrown together into almost a dramatic form, are 
well worthy of study. Historically, they are curious 
and memorable; and politically, their past move- 
nents, their present condition, and their future con- 
sequences, cannot be over-rated in the estimate of 
rational and well-informed men. 

The composition of the Assembly, on whose deci- 
sions of the great questions brought before them so 
muchof good or evil not only to France but to the 
civilized world depends, Lord Brougham analyses, 
and:thus, as he says, from “an account (on the 
accuracy of which I can entirely rely), as far as 
reganls: 771 of its members; the remaining 129 I 
know nothing of, but as the divisions have not 
generally exceeded 750, and only once exceeded 800, 
if the number of 900 was completed at the general 
election, a great part of the 129 have never attended. 
Among the 771 were-—lawyers, that is, advocates and 
notaries, no less [fewer] than 136; merchants, only 
38; physicians, 33; functionaries, 104; journalists 
and men of letters, 41; judges and magistrates, 48 ; 
proprietors, 283} working men, 33; military men, 
40; priests, 16 ;—so that of 771, there were 488, or 
sbovéfive-eighths, ‘professional men and not pro- 
ietors, or five-ninths, even if we add the traders to 
the.proprietors! .'The large number of 104 function- 
sties: only comprehends administrative functionaries ; 
theclass'of funetionaries taken altogether, compre- 
lending professors, military men, ecclesiastics, and 
magistrates; amounts to 221. Not fewer than 155 of 
the number ‘above given were members of the old 

hambers, 

*The'numbers who voted at the elections were 
muel: smallerin the Departments than in Paris, and 
much smaller in’all the late elections than at the 
general election in April.” 








CENTO,. 


Comaralzaman : a Fairy Drama. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. Pp. 96. Ollier. 

Dulée est desipere in loco : and when an author like 
Mr. James lets the humonr come over him, dulce est 
‘o read what he writes. A playful preface ushers in 
the playful drama ; whieh, by the by, might be made 
‘capital acting piece for a minor theatre about the 
‘pproaching Christmas holidays: Mr. James, after 
alluding to the amusement hé sought in seeking this 
telaxation when the weather imposed the stay at home 
*mployment of time, says,— 

Twas at such ‘moments, in the spring of last 
Year;that the’ following pages were written, When I 


found that playing at chess bored me—especially 
when I was beaten—and when the cacoethes scribendi, 
which has become chronic, was strong upon me. 
That which amused my leisure hours then, may now 
amuse the Teisure hours of a few others, and this is 
all the author expects or can gain from the work. 

“ As to the drama, or poem, or whatever it ought 
to be called, very few words will suffice. It is founded 
upon a well-known tale in the ‘ Arabian Nights, a 
good deal altered, it is true; but still the story is 
materially the same. Thus I give up all claim to 
invention. In the original tale much use is made of 
a certain geni called Danasch, and his assistance 
could not be dispensed with in the drama. Now, an 
evil geni I imagine to be neither more nor less than 
a devil; but, unfortunately, in the original he is a 
very tame devil indeed. I have therefore remodelled 
him entirely, and made my own devil of him. Milton, 
Byron, and Gothe have had their devil, and I do not 
see why I—humble as I am—should not have mine. 
Nevertheless, I beg that no one will attribute to me 
the sentiments or thoughts put into his mouth; for 
though I have called him my devil, people might just 
as well attribute to me the opinions of my horse, 
which, I am sorry to say, are sometimes very different 
from my own. 

“To speak seriously, however, I have here en- 
deavoured to give one view of that many-sided and 
mysterious power of evil which is always so busy with 
the human heart; but at the same time I have not 
left its suggestions without, I trust, sufficient coun- 
teracting influence. Milton’s Satan was more of a 
gentleman than a fiend: Byron’s more of a philoso- 
pher. In Danasch I have attempted to indicate that 
subtle power which seems to sit in the human breast, 
suggesting doubts, and sneers, and levities, in oppo- 
sition to conviction, conscience, and faith.” 

The drama now opens with a chorus of unseen, 
and next of dark spirits; and then a voice chants the 
following very pretty song ;— 

“ Dark spirits of evil, 
Ye slaves of the devil, 
In shadow and storm may delight ; 
In murk, mist, and sadness, 
In crime and in madness, 
In mildew and mould, and in blight. 
* Let me follow the ray 
On the confines of day, 
Forbidden, as yet, the full beam ; 
Or play with the morn, 
When the day is just born, 
And the future twelve hours are a dream.” 

Surely these will be felt to be a spirited intro- 
duction ; and Maimoune, a good female fairy, and 
Danasch, the fiend aforesaid, enter upon the scene; 
and the former catechises the latter, in part, thus :— 


“Cease, Demon! tell me whence thou camest last ? 
What loathsome fantasies 
Thou hast implanted in the moody brain 
Of some dishearten’d, solitary man ? 
What dark suspicion in the mind of kings 
Against the honest and the true? What lies 
To courtiers’ oily tongue, or woman’s smile, 
Or politician’s pen, hast thou supplied ? 
What wrath between two brothers, or two states, 
Or between class and class, and man and man, 
Inertly smould’ring in its dust, thou’st fann’d 
Into consuming flame? What man of law, 
Of all the many consort with thyself, 
Thou’st aided, with devices new and strange, 
To broadcast enmity in villages, 
And fill the courts with subtlety and fraud ? 


DANASCH. 
None, none! Of yore I held, and still opine, 
A little mischief is not so unpleasant. 
I do not think the very Seraphim 
Would be right happy, if they dared not pluck 
A feather from each other’s wings at times. 
They should be much obliged to our great chief, 
For giving cause of thrashing us from Heaven ; 
Which—with all rev’rence be it spoken— 
Were but a dull and sing-song sort of place, 
Had not the devil stirr’d the waters.—Still 
There is no need of much activity 
Down on the earth there. Lawyers want no help: 
Of their own business masters, and ours too. 
Kings, courtiers, women, politicians, all 
Need little teaching when their passions lead. 
A wondrous deal of trouble Hell is spared 
By man’s own wit in finding ways to sin.” 


Maimoune contrives to bringthe most. .beautiful 





princess in the world, Badoura, daughter of the 





Emperor Gaiour, into the company of Camaralzaman, 
the most handsome, and accomplished of princes, in 
order to promote their union and mutual happiness ; 
to which scheme the revolted spirit-king, Eblis, 
assents with very different views of the results :— 


“ DANASCH. 
They'll surely love. 


EBs. 
Well, let them! It were hard 
To find a bitterer fate for human hearts. 


DanascH. 

And they will marry. 
EBLIis. 

That completes the curse ! 
He'll find his goddess but an Indian idol— 
Clay—clay !—and when he’s tired of worship, 
He’ll kick the thing and break it. The while she, 
Devising means to plague him, will create 
A hostlike progeny of grievances: 
Now jealous without cause—now giving cause : 
Chilly when he is fond: warm when he’s cold; 
Dull when he’s gay ; for ever finding motives 
To seem his opposite, and blame his humour, 
And be the saddest woman upon earth, 
Making his curse and her own misery. 

Away! Fulfil the idle Spirit’s blind behest, 
And let the consequence be what it will 
Man’s own desires will ever work him ill. 
(E2cunt.” 


The awakened interview between the young lovers 
is very poetical ; ex. yr., the Prince’s description of 
the sleeping Princess :— 


“ How softly the pale rose upon her cheek 
Fades in the alabaster skin around! 
Thou downy peach, I'll taste thee! (Kisses her.) 
She moves not—feels not.—Does she live ?—Oh, yes ; 
There is a warmth within that glowing flower 
Which speaks life’s sunbeams on its bosom still. 
Th’ ambrosial breath, like spring-winds over beds 
Of dewy blossoms, makes one faint with sweetness. 
There’s no such loveliness among the dead.” 


Some charming lyrics vary the piece in its pro- 
gress, and we come incidentally to‘humorous notices 
of the Princess and Prince's alleged madness, in con- 
sequence of their each sticking to tli¢ truth and reality 
of their fairy meeting and interchange of rings. 
Danasch's definition of monodmania, to a fisherman 
who asks, “ What’s that?” is laugtiable in its way. 
It is, replies the mocking fiend,— 


* A very curious state of wits, 
In which a man may say all sorts of things 
Without offence and do all sorts of things 
Without a crime. 
Murder his brother, 
Take his dear friend’s purse, 
Marry his mother, 
And be none the worse. 
’Tis pleasant to the man himself, no doubt ; 
But still he’s mad, and should be strictly watch’d.” 


A finely descriptive song by Danasch, who has 
assumed the form of the Princess’s foster-brother, 
paints Badoura to the love-distracted Prince :— 


“ Her eyes are like fountains in light of the morning; 
From the depth rises up the clear stream of the soul. 
The soft waving tresses her fair brows adorning, 
Round the mind’s iv’ry palace, in dark masses roll. 


Kind Heaven, from the young rose’s inmost recesses, 
Has gather’d the hues on her soft cheek to rest ; 
And the lips, on which thy lip in fancy now presses, 

Are skies of warm crimson around the bright west. 
Like the swan’s is her soft neck, as white and as slender; 
Her eyelids’ pale morning still fringed with the night. 

Her heart as a child’s is all timid and tender, 
Her voice is the balm-bearing breath of delight. 
Her feet, like the antelope treading the mountains—— 


CAMARALZAMAN. | 
Enough, enough! It is herself you paint-—— 
Danascu, (aside.) 
Or any other pretty girl on earth. 
CAMARALZAMAN, 
Her rare perfections, piercing the dull ear, 
Make the heart ache with longing. Sing no more! 
Tis not a means to cure me of my love. 
DANASCH. 
One cure alone there is for love. 
CAMABALZAMAN. 
What’s that? 
DANASCH. 
Marriage—a never-failing remedy.” 


The Prince is magically transported to his beloved 
one. during a diulogue, of which the following is 
sample :— 





es 
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“ CAMARALZAMAN, 

Clouds, clouds—behind, before, above, below 
Say, whither hast thou led me? 

DanascH. = 

great way— 

Still, not much alter’d is your atmosphere 
From that in which man daily lives and dies. 
Clouds are around him ever; and his thoughts 
Are but thin vapour, which one ray of light 
Would dissipate fc . What his hopes, 
Loves, fears, desires, ambitions, but mere mists? 
The fabled demigod who clasp’d a cloud, 
‘Was but an image of the human race, 
Embracing joys that still elude the grasp. 


D 


ANASCH. 
I'll puff the mists away 
(The clouds rell away from the back scene.) 
What seest thou now ? 


Yes ; it is sea and land. Islands I see 
And a great continent.—Are those the isles 
O’er which my father reigns ? 

Danascu. 
Notso. Far thence. 
That is the realm of Mammon, a great king, 
Who rules his subjects with despotic sway. 
They toil, and and grind their fellow men, 
And torture their own bones, and all for him! 
And then they die and fill a filthy grave, 
And all their services are clean forgotten. 
He gives them nothing when they leave his service 
But dast and worms. 


CAMARBALZAMAN. 
Nay, Mammon is a fiend. 


Danascu, 

And a great ruler, too: each demon holds 
Some corner or another of that earth 
In his peculiar sway. But after all, 
The greatest Prince I know amongst 
Is Mammon. pare bie, canisal 799 00 : 
But he has many subjects in all lands, 
And most obedient humble servants, too. 
oon, by dwells Le gare ; and, raped on, 

ucifer reigns, Satan’s ity fe 
T’ve got a map, at home, of st tees + 
But you're impatient to speed on. Yet think 
For one short moment what it is you do. 
You're very young, and youth’s the time of joy— 
Joy ‘d and free. Let nrg 
Worship one foolish rose, and spend their lives 
In ng to its crimson breast. Do you 
Cull the whole garden for a varied nosegay !” 


He resists the temptation, and after the well-known 
adventures of the fairy tale, wherein all are beheaded 
who have failed to cure the Princess, he effects that 
blessed desideratum, and makes her his own. 

The mingled beauties and lively satire in this pro- 
duction render it a very pleasant pleasantry, and we 
cordially recommend it to the lovers of either quality. 








THE CAVENDISH SOCIETY. 
Chemical Reports and Memoirs published by the 
Cavendish Society. 

THERE has lately been such a mania for forming 
new societies, and adding to our already too ecumbrous 
scientific machinery, that it was not without some 
feeling of regret we heard of the establishment of a 

new society. 

@ number and variety of these societies produce 
many ill, effects. A species of unwholesome rivalry 
is excited; and where all should co-operate to pro- 
duce those great results which form the main objects 
of scientific societies, we find a disunion, producing 
all the disadvantages, with few of the advantages, of 
competition. Englishmen seem to forget that the 
object of scientific societies is united power for the 
attainment of ends at which individuals cannot arrive ; 
by multiplying our societies we divide our power, 
and we diverge instead of converging. 

By such means the power of suitable legislation 
is weakened, and the slightest disappointment occa- 
sions the withdrawal of those who, under a more 
wholesome cheek of authority, supported by public 
opinion, might become or continue useful and valuable 
members, and subject their individual grievance to 
their esprit de corps... Peeuniary subscriptions which, 
united, would produce immense results, divided, be- 
come useless; those who give to many can give but 
little. Memoirs from the separate and) numerous 
channels of publication are unattainable ; it becomes 
nearly as difficult. to find the record as to find the 
fact recorded. 





These, and many other ills, result from the multi- 
plication of societies and publications; but though 
we have availed ourselves of the establishment of a 
new society to give vent to an opinion which we 
have long felt, and which has of late gained strength, 
we must admit that, having looked into the plan of 
the Cavendish Society, and having their first volume 
now before us, many of our remarks do not forcibly 
apply to it; and if there be some which do, we still 
can but praise the intentions of those who have pro- 
jected the Society, and who so honourably and gra- 
tuitously labour in carrying out its objects, and we 
must also admit that it fills a vacuum hitherto un- 
provided for. 

The object of the Cavendish Society is to present 
to English chemists original chemical works of 
merit, which, from their limited circulation, would not 
remunerate their authors for printing; also transla- 
tions of foreign memoirs and works, and occasional 
republication ef ancient works. It is managed by a 
President and Council, and this their first publication 
is edited by Professor Graham; and as all the work 
is done or superintended by men of eminence, and, 
we presume, gratuitously, there is a likelihood of a 
large number of subscribers. Chemists will, through 
this channel, be able to add valuable works to their 
libraries at a cheaper rate than through any other.‘ 


The first volume contains Papers 1 and 2, “On 
Atomic Volume of Solids,” by Professor Otto, of 
Brunswick ; and 3, “On Endosmosis,” by Julius 
Vogel. 

4. “On Isomorphism,” by Professor Otto. 

5. “ Physical Investigations on Dyeing,’ by M. 
Chevreul. 

6. “On the Latent Heat of Steam,’ by M. Re- 
gnault, 

7. “On the Artificial Formation of Alkaloids,” by 
M. E. Kopp. 

8. “On the Pseudo-Voleanic Phenomena of lce- 
land,” by Professor Bunsen. 


The English scientific public has recently had its 
attention called to the subjects of the first two of the 
above papers by the researehes of Messrs. Playfair and 
Joule, upon whose conclusions some doubt has been 
thrown by Professor Marignac of Geneva. Like many 
other branches of physical science, this constantly 
offers alluring promises of generalization, which, 
however, further investigation does not fulfil; and 
we find that authors, unwilling to give up the results 
which have cost them much labour, and raised high 
their hopes, too frequently endeavour to explain 
away deviations from their theory, or reduce their 
law to a rivulet in a margin of exceptions. When 
we give ourselves an indefinite power of multiplica- 
tion and division, as do the Atomic theorists of the 
present day, it is not difficult to establish some 
sort of numerical relation; and as far as we can gather 
from the papers before us, and others which we have 
read on the subject, the only relation of volume which 
is sufficiently proved to fairly admit of being called a 
discovery is that of Kopp—viz., that the Isomorphous 
bodies have the same equivalent volume. This, 
indeed, is not proved with rigid accuracy; but the 
approximations are so near, and the probability of 
truth is (from other considerations) so great, that we 
may with reasonable safety admit it. 

The papers before us give a valuable resumé of 
what has been done on this subject, and will afford 
much information to those anxious to work in this 
new field of research. The 4th paper is also closely 
connected with this subject. 

No. 8, is a short didactic treatise upon Endos- 
mosis, a branch of science of rapidly increasing im- 
portance—one which promises to throw much light 
upon many obseure points of physiology, both vege- 
table and animal, and to be of great practical service 
in Medicine. Already has the comprehension of the 
functions of absorption, secretion, and the actions of 
membranous tissues in the living subject, been much 
assisted by the simple facts made known to us in study- 
ing the mutual action of liquids and gases separated 
by porous diaphragms. The science is, however, in 
its earliest infancy; and those who will be at the 


pains to read the simple and lucid report of M. Vogel 
upon what is known respecting it, will find it— 
* Strange to te 
How soon they understand it, and how well.” 

We are obliged, reluctantly, to quit the language of 
praise on arriving at No. 5. It is a weak paper, and 
a large portion of it is occupied by attempts to prove 
that the author’s observations are distinguished by 
some shades of colour from those of previous writers 
on the subject—a distinction without a difference, 
There may be some practical hints, not without value 
to dyers; but as a scientific contribution, it is nothing 
but solemn twaddle. 

No. 6. The very valuable researches of M. Regnault 
are already tolerably well known to those interested 
in the branch of science of which he treats; those 
who are not otherwise acquainted with his works 
will, we fear, be little assisted by this republication, 
as, from some mistakes in the plate, or in the refer. 
ences to it, the whole is unintelligible. 

No. 7, only assumes to be suggestive, and, we 
trust, may prove so to organic chemists. 

No. 8. To the amateur reader by far the most 
interesting paper in the volume, and to the chemist 
or geologist by no means the least interesting. The 
following quotation will show the line of research 
advocated, and in a great measure adopted by the 
author in this paper. “The attention of geologists 
has hitherto been almost exclusively directed to the 
metamorphism of rocks from the action of fire. The 
metamorphic transformations effected. by the action 
of gas and water at low temperatures, as we still see 
them exemplified on a small scale in the fumeroles, 
must, however, have played a no less important part 
in the more ancient plutonic disturbances, and exer- 
cised an immeasurable degree of influence in the 
formation of the substance constituting the accumu- 
lated masses of the strata of the secondary period. 
I have endeavoured, in the present treatise, to bring 
prominently forward some indications and relations 
that may, perhaps, lead the geologist in the right 
path for investigating these structures. Everything 
seems to indicate that we are justified, not merely 
from observations, but from more experimental inves- 
tigations, in referring the metamorphoses of rocks 
to hydalothermic and pyrocaustic—or where these 
occupy the same scene of action—to hydatocaustic 
formations. I do not know, however, whether the 
time has yet arrived when we may introduce these 
denominations into the nomenclature of science, 
Such distinctive appellations certainly remain devoid 
of application until the test of experiment has decided 
the question in all its bearings: and geological 
chemistry is, unfortunately, still far from having 
attained to this object.” 

A theory of the geyser irruptions is given, for 
which the following results of experiments made by M. 
Descloizeaux and the author form the data:—1.“Thst 
the temperature of the column of the geyser decreases 
from below upwards, as had already been shown by 
Lottin and Robert. 2. That, setting aside small 
disturbances, the temperature goes on increasing 
regularly at all points of the column from the time of 
the last eruption. 3. That the temperature in the 
unmoved column of water did not, at any period of 
time up to a few minutes before the great eruptiol, 
reach the boiling point that corresponds to the 
atmospheric and aqueous pressure at the point of 
observation. 4. That it is at mid-height in the funnel 
of the geyser where the temperature approaches 
nearest to the boiling point corresponding to the 
pressure of the column of water, and that it 4p- 
proaches, nearer to this point in proportion to the 
approximation of the period of a great eruption. — 

It is difficult to express in few words the author's 
theory without giving an illustrative plate which he 
furnishes (which, by the bye, appears placed with the 
side uppermost in the book before us). As far as we 
can sum it up, it appears to depend upon the hotter 
portion of water below being kept for some time from 
ebullition by the column above; as it becomes 
elevated to acertain point it overcomes the resistance 
of the superincumbent column and bursts into vapour; 





by this vaporization it relieves from pressure the still 
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hotter water below it, and so the whole rapidly, 
almost suddenly, enters into ebullition. We do not 
know whether the water in the geyser springs con- 
tains much air dissolved. If, as is most probably the 
case, it does not, ebullition would necessarily be 
sudden, and be performed by “ soubresauts,” as M. 
Donny has shown in an interesting paper published 
in the Memoirs of the Brussels Academy. The high 
temperature below and the absence of dissolved air, 
would, it appears to us, satisfactorily account for the 
intermitting bursts of ebullitionin the geyser springs. 
The phenomena can be artificially imitated, as Mr. 
Grove has shown in a communication to the British 
Association at Oxford, reported in the Literary 
Gazette (No. 1590), by exposing water deprived of 
air to a constant source of heat, such as a platina 
wire through which a current of voltaic electricity is 
passed. Under these circumstances the water does 
not boil in the normal manner, but at regular in- 
tervals sudden bursts of vapour take place, by which 
a large body of water is suddenly projected, and if so 
contrived as to again fall upon the source of heat, an 
intermitting action exactly similar to the geyser 
irruption is produeed. We will conclude our notice 
of this paper and of this volume by the following 
quotation from Professor Bunsen, which, allowing 
something for Germanic phraseology, gives a graphic 
description of the physical characteristics of Iceland: 
“Tnaecessible fields of snow cover the summits of 
the mountains, and reveal, at great distances, the 
limits of the region of glaciers, which penetrate with 
their hage masses of ice for a length of many miles, 
even to the lower range of plateaux, and may be 
traced by the bluish reflection of their dazzling 
masses in the glacier ice. It is owing to these ice- 
bergs, Which cover almost a tenth part of the island, 
that Iceland, taking into account its climatic relation, 
is characterised by so remarkable an abundance of 
atmospheric deposition; and it is to the same cause 
we must refer the singular development of the pheno- 
mena of springs, which is intimately connected with 
the peculiar structural relations of palagonite rock. 
Vast masses of water break through the fissures and 
arches of the glaciers, or rush in cascades down the 
icy walls of the mountain slopes, not unfrequently 
converting a district of many miles into a bottomless 
mass of moving mud, in which the streams accumu- 
late before they can form for themselves a well 
defined and regular bed for their waters. Innumer- 
able inland seas, vast marshes and swamps, which 
make this barren and desolate country appear even 
whore terrible to the eye of the traveller, are the con- 
sequence of such overflowings, diffusing a mass of 
waters over the elevated plateau of this island, which, 
finds its way into the deep declivities along the 
gently inclining strata of rocks, to nourish the various 
systems of springs.” 





— 
MOUND-ANTIQUITIES OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
Squier and Davis’s Ancient Monuments, éc. 
[Second Notice.} 
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in the other hemisphere till after. the discovery of 
America, in the fifteenth century. 

“Tf these two facts be admitted, it necessarily 
follows that the introduction of agriculture — that 
first, difficult, and indispensable preliminary step 
before any advance whatever can be made towards 
civilization—originated in America itself; that it was 
not imported from abroad; and that it was the result 
of the natural progress from barbarism to a more re 
fined social state by the race of red men, insulated, 
left to themselves, and without any aid or communi- 
cation from any foreign country.” 

The Valley of the Mississippi, being most genial 
in soil and climate for the culture of maize, Mr. Gal- 
latin deduces his corollary that it originated there, 
and was there brought to perfection. 

Having so far cleared the way with regard to a 
probable conjecture or hypothesis as to date, we now 
extract the account of the general distribution of 
these monuments. 

“ Although possessing throughout certain general 
points of resemblance, (observes the editor of the 
New York Literary World,) going to establish a 
kindred origin, these works, nevertheless, resolve 
themselves into three grand geographical divisions, 
which present, in many respects, striking contrasts, 
yet so gradually merge into each other, that it is im- 
possible to determine where one series terminates and 
the other begins. In the region bordering the upper 
lakes, to a certain extent, in Michigan, Iowa, and 
Missouri, but particularly in Wisconsin, we find a 
succession of remains, entirely singular in their form, 
and ong but slight analogy to any others of 
which we have an account, in any quarter of the 
globe. The larger proportion of these are structures 
of earth, bearing the forms of beasts, birds, reptiles, 
and even of men; they are frequently of gigantic 
dimensions, constituting hugh alto relievos upon the 
face of the country. They are very numerous, and in 
most cases occur in long and apparently dependent 
ranges. In connexion with them are found many 
conical mounds and occasional short lines of embank- 
ment, in rare instances forming enclosures. These 
animal effigies are mainly confined to Wisconsin, and 
extend across that territory from Fond du Lac, ina 
south-western direction, ascending the Fox river, and 
following the general course of Rock and Wisconsin 
rivers to the Mississippi. They may be much more 
extensively disseminated; but it is here only that 
they have been observed in considerable numbers. 
In Michigan, as also in Iowa and Missouri, similar 
elevations, of more or less regular outline, are said 
tooccur. They are represented as dispersed in ranges, 
like the buildings of a modern city, and covering 
sometimes an area of many acres. 

“Further to the southward, in the region watered 
by the Ohio and its tributaries, we find ancient works 
of greater magnitude and more manifest design. 
Among them are a few animal-shaped structures; but 
they seem to have been erected on different principles 
and for a different purpose from those just noticed. 
Here we find numberless mounds, most of them 





Iy our last Gazette we introduced this hand and 
interesting vofame to readers on this side of the big 
ocean, and, as a striking example of its research, 
quoted the description of a very remarkable Serpent- 
temple in a particular locality indicated by the authors. 
Before proceeding with a more general account, we 
may state that Mr. Gallatin, in an essay read to the 
American Ethnological Society, contends for the 
great antiquity of the Mississippi-mound people, who 
must have developed a high degree of civilization 
during a long period of time as settled agricultural 
occupants of that immense valley. He observes, in 
support of this opinion :— 

“We lave two leading facts, one positively ascer- 
tained, and the other generally admitted ; the first, 
that all those nutritious plants cultivated in the other 
hemisphere, and which are usually distinguished by 
the name of cereales (millet, rice, wheat, rye, barley, 
outs), were entirely unknown to the Americans; and 
the which was the great and 

of American agriculture, is 
exelusively of American origin, and was not known 





1, but many pyramidal in form, and often of great 
dimensions. The pyramidal structures are always trun- 
cated, sometimes terraced, and generally have graded 
(graduated ?] ascents to their summits. They beara 
close resemblance to the ‘Teocallis of Mexico; and 
the known uses of the latter are suggestive of the 
probable purposes to which they were applied. Accom- 
panying these, and in some instances sustaining an 
intimate relation to them, are numerous enclosures of 
earth and stone, frequently of vast size, and often of 
regular outline. These are by far the most imposing 
class of our aboriginal remains, and impress us most 
sensibly with the numbers and power of the people 
who built them. The purposes of many of these are 
quite obvious ; and investigation has served to settle 
pretty clearly the character of most of the other works 
occurring in connexion with them. 

“ Proceeding still farther sonthwards, we find, in the 
States bordering the Gulf of Mexico, the mounds in- 
creasing in size and regularity of form, if not in num- 
bers. Conical mounds become comparatively rare, 
and the Teocalli-shaped structures become larger and 





ot scare ae senna ene ante RCo emote 
more humerous, and assume certain dependencies in 
respect to each other, not before observed. The en- 
closures, on the other hand, diminish in size and 
numbers; and lose many of the characteristic features 
of those of a higher latitude, though still sustaining 
towards them a strong general resemblance. Here, 
for the first time, we find traces of bricks in the 
mounds and in the walls of enclosures. 

“ The Animal-shaped Mounds of Wisconsin con- 
sist of elevations of earth, of diversified outline 
and various size; for the most part constituting 
effigies of beasts, birds, reptiles, and of the human 
form; but often circular, quadrangular, and of oblong 
shape. The circular or conical tumuli differ from 
those scattered over the whole country in no outward 
respect, excepting that they are much smaller in their 
average dimensions; the largest seldom exceeding 
fifteen feet in height. Those in the form of parallelo- 
grams are sometimes upwards of five hundred feet in 
length, seldom less than one hundred; but in height 
they bear no proportion to their otherwise great dimen- 
sions, and may probably be better designated as walls, 
embankments, or terraces, than mounds, These 
works are seldom isolated, but generally occur in 
groups or ranges, sometimes, though not always, 
placed with apparent design in respect to each other. 
In these groups may be observed every variety of 
form,—the circular, quadrangular, and animal-shaped 
structures occurring in such connexion with each 
other as to fully justify the belief that they are of 
contemporaneous origin. At first glance, these re- 
mains are said to resemble the sites or ground-plans 
and foundation-lines of buildings; and it is not until 
their entire outline is taken into view, that the im- 
pression of an effigy becomes decided. This is not 
surprising, in view of the fact that they are usually 
of inconsiderable height, varying from one to four 
feet ; in a few cases, however, rising as high as six 
feet. Their outlines are, nevertheless, represented 
to be distinctly defined in all cases where they occupy 
favourable positions. Their small altitude should 
cause no doubt of the fidelity of the representations 
which have been made of these figures; since a 
regular elevation of six inches can be readily traced 
upon the level prairies and ‘bottom-lands’ of the 
West, especially when covered with turf.” 

The conclusion to which the researches have led 
is, that the mounds were constructed for several grand 
and dissimilar purposes; or rather that there are 
different classes. The conditions upon which the 
classification is founded are four in number—namely, 
position, form, structure, an@contents. In this classi- 
fication we distinguish— 

“1st. Altar Mounds, which occur either within or 
in the immediate vicinity of enclosures; which are 
stratified, and contain altars of burned clay or stone ; 
and which were places of sacrifice. 

“2nd. Temple Mounds, which occur most usually 
within, but sometimes without the walls of enclosures ; 
which possess great regularity of form} which con- 
tain neither altars nor human remains; and which 
were ‘high places’ for the performance of religious 
rites and ceremonies, the sites of structures, or in 
some other way connected with the superstitions of 
the builders. 

“3rd, Mounds of Sepulture, which stand isolated or 
in groups more ar less remote from the enclosures ; 
which are not stratified; which contain human re 
mains ; and which were the burial-places and monu- 
ments of the dead. 

“4th. Anomalous Mounds, including mounds of 
observation and such as were applied to a double 
purpose, or of which the design and objects are not 
apparent. This division includes all which do not 
clearly fall within the preceding three classes. 

“ The Sepulchral Mounds invariably cover a 
skeleton (in very rare instances more than one, 
as in the case with the Grave Creek Mound), 
Which at the time of its interment was enveloped in 
bark or coarse matfing, or enclosed in a rude sarco- 
phagus of timber,—the traces, in some instances the 
easts, of which remain. Occasionally the chamber 
of the dead is built of stone, rudely laid up, without 
cement of any kind. Burial by fire seems to have 
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been frequently practised by the mound-builders. 
Urn burial also appears to have prevailed, to a con- 
siderable extent, in the Southern States. 

“ Burial Rites—The ceremonies of interment, so 
far as we are enabled to deduce them from these 
monuments, were conducted with great regularity and 
system. None of those disturbances mentioned by 
various writers, where the remains seem to have 
been heaped together without order and without care, 
have been observed in the course of these investiga- 
tions, except in cases where recent deposits had been 
made. On the contrary, all the circumstances seem 
to indicate that burial was a solemn and deliberate 
rite, regulated by fixed customs of, perhaps, religious 
Be me possible that, in certain 
cases, # particular. or practice was prescribed. 

lex wis acconnt forthe p or ab of 
the chareost layers,and-also for the practice of incre- 
in others, 


and-of- simple inhumation 

“ Ancient Cemeteries.—It is not to be supposed that 
the mounds were the sole cemeteries of the race that 
built them. They were probably erected only over 
the bodies of the chieftains and priests, perhaps also 
over the ashes of distinguished families. The graves 
of the great mass of the ancient people who thronged 
our valleys, and the silent monuments of whose toil 
are seen on every hand, were uot thus signalized. 
We scarcely know where to find them, Every day 
the plough uncovers crumbling remains, but they 
elicit no remark; are passed by and forgotten. The 
wasting banks of our rivers occasidually display ex- 
tensive cemeteries, but sufficient attention has never 
been bestowed upon them ton ae to speak with 
any degree of certainty of their date, or to distinguish 
whether they belonged to the’ mound-builders, or a 
subsequent race. These cemeferies are often of such 
extent as to give a name to1 ity in whieh they 
occur. Thus we hear, on » of the ‘Big 
Bone Bank atk,’ from 
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i conjectured that the 
caves of Kentucky an ere grand depositories 
of the dead of the anciént people. We have, how- 
ever, nothing at all satisfactory upon the subject, 
which still continues, to invite investigation. It is 
not improbable that many of the dead were burned, 
and that their ashes were heaped together, con- 
stituting mounds. Such an inference may not. un- 
reasonably be drawn from certain facts which will be 
presented when we come to speak of the anomalous 
or unclassified mounds. It may, however, be re- 
marked in this connexion, that no very distinct 
traces of the ancient, burial-places can be expected to 
be found. If, from the mounds, where, from their 
protection from the action of moisture and other 
decomposing causes, the. enclosed remains would be 
most likely to be well preserved, it is found almost 
impossible to recover a single entire bone, it is not to 
be wondered at that the remains of the common dead 
are now nearly or quite undistinguishable from the 
mould which surrounds them. The apparent ab- 
sence, therefore, of any general cemeteries of the era 
of the mounds may be regarded as another and strong 
evidence of the remote antiquity of the monuments of 
the West. 

“ Pottery of the Mounds.—Among the mound- 
builders the art of pottery attained to a considerable 
degree of perfection. Various though not abundant 
specimens of their skill have been recovered, which, 
in elegance of model, delicacy, and finish, as also in 
fineness of material, come fully up, to the _ best 
Peruvian specimens, to which they bear, in, many, 
respects, a close resemblance. They, far exceed any- 
thing of which the existing tribes of, Indians are 
known to have been capable. It, is to, be regretted 





that none of these popes yhaye been recovered 
entire in the course of our investigations: they-have 
been found only in the altar or sacrificial mounds, 
and always in fragments. The material of which 
they are composed is a fine clay; which, in the more 
delicate specimens, appears to have been worked 
nearly pure, possessing a very slight silicious inter- 
mixture. Some of the coarser specimens, though 
much superior in model, have something of the cha- 
racter of the Indian ware already described, pulverized 
quartz being mixed with the clay. Others are tem- 
pered with a salmon-coloured mica in small flakes, 
which gives them a ruddy and rather brilliant ap- 
pearance, and was perhaps introduced with some 
view to ornament as well as utility. None appear to 
have been glazed; although one or two, either from 
baking or the subsequent great heat to which they 
were subjected, exhibit a slightly vitrified surface. 
Their excellent finish seems to have been the result 
of the same process with that adopted by the Peru- 
vians in their fictile manufactures.” 
(To be continued.) 





The Clockmaker : or, Sayings and Doings of Samuel 
Slick of Slickville. First Series, Bentley. 
Sam Stick ought never to be out of print, and we 
welcome, with the warmth of novelty, this edition 
commenced under the title of Bentley’s Cabinet 
Library. The Clockmaker reappears before us, like 
“ Bacchus, ever fair and young;” ever humorous, 
ever quaint and laughable in his Yankee patois, ever 
acute in his touches of “ human natur,” ever making 
the under-current of banter and satire contribute to 
the great end he has in view—namely, to laugh absurd 
customs out of countenance, to abate social errors, 
and supersede follies of every kind by the dictates 
of good common sense and wisdom. Alike to the 
various conditions of life and to public affairs do the 
queerly enunciated lessons of The Clockmaker perti- 
nently refer; and his arrows fly right to the butt, and 
stick deeply into it, whether they are barbed with iron, 





‘or more likely feathered with riant plumes, which 


make thém look more like toys and playthings than 
efficient weapons. But why should we now try to 
Characterize the universally acknowledged and highly 
relished drolleries of Sam Slick, whose ridicule will 
tell where grave argument would. have no weight, 
and whose sarcasm is so admirably seasoned, that it 
is likely to carry reform almost unconsciously where 
contradiction and restraint would only provoke re- 
sistance, 

This issue is prefaced by a letter, which we transfer 
to our page as a happy illustration of the very amus- 
ing writer :— 

To Mr. Howe. 

S1r,—I have received your letter, and note its 
contents.—I aint over half pleased I tell you; I 
think I have been used scandalous, that’s a fact. It 
warn’t the part of a gentleman for to go and pump me 
arter that fashion, and then go right off and blart it 
out in print. It was a nasty, dirty, mean action, and 
I don’t thank you nor the Squire a bit for it. It will 
be more nor a thousand dollars out of my pocket. 
There’s an eend to the Clock trade now, and a pretty 
kettle of fish I’ve made on it, havn't I?, I shall 
never hear the last on it, and what am I to say when 
I go back to the States? I'll take my oath I never 
said one half the stuff he has sot down there; and as 
for that long lockrum about Mr. Everett, and the 
Hon. Alden Gobble, and Minister, there aint a word 
of truth in it from beginnin to eend. If ever I come 
near hand him agin, I'll larn him but 
never mind, J say nothin. Now there’s one thing I 
don’t cleverly onderstand. If this here book is my 
‘ Sayins and Doins, how comes it yourn or the 
Squire's either? If my thoughts and notions are my 
own, how can they be any other folks’s? According 
to my idee you have no more right to take .them, 
than you have to take my clocks without payin for 
‘em, A man that would be guilty of such an action 
is,no gentleman, that’s flat, and if you don’t like it 
you may lump it—for Isdon’t valy him, nor you 
neither, nor area blue-tiose that ever stept in shoe 
leather, the matter, of a pin's, head. I don’t know 





as ever I felt so ugly afore since I was raised: why 
didn’t he put his name to it as well as mine? When 
an article han’t the maker’s name and factory on it, 
it shows it’s a cheat, and he’s ashamed to own it. If 
I’m to have the name, I’ll have the game, or I’ll know 
the cause why, that’s a fact! Now folks say you are 
a considerable of a candid man, and right up and 
down in your dealins, and do things above board, 
handsum—at least so I’ve hearn tell. That's what] 
like; I love to deal with such folks. Now’spose you 
make me an offer? You'll find me not very difficult 
to trade with, and I don’t know but I might put of 
more than half the books myself, tu. I'll tell you 
how I’d work it. I'd say, ‘Here’s a book they've 
namesaked arter me, Sam Slick, the Clockmaker, put 
it tante mine, and I can’t altogether jist. say rightly 
whose it is, Some says it’s the Gineral’s, and some 
says it’s the Bishop’s, and some says it’s Howe hin. 
self; but I aint availed who it is.’ It’s a wise child 
that knows its own father. It wipes up the blue. 
noses considerable hard, and don’t let off the Yankees 
so very easy neither, but it’s generally allowed to be 
about the prettiest book ever writ in this country; 
and although it aint altogether jist gospel what's in 
it, there’s some pretty home truths in it, that’s a fact, 
Whoever wrote it must be a funny feller, too, that’s 
sartin; for there are some queer stories in it that no 
soul could help larfin at, that’s a fact. It's about the 
wittiest book I ever see’d. It’s nearly all sold off, 
but jist a few copies I’ve kept for my old customers, 
The price is jist 5s. 6d., but I'll det you, have it for 
5s., because you'll not get another chance to have 
one. Always ax a sixpence more than the price, and 
then bate it, and when blue-nose hears that, le 
thinks he’s got a bargain, and bites directly. I never 
see'd one on ’em yet that didn’t fall right imto the trap, 
“Yes, make me an offer, and you and I will trade, 
I think. But fair play's a jewel, and I must say! 
feel ryled and kinder sore, I han’t been used hani- 
sum atween you two, and it don’t seem to me that | 
had ought to be made (a fool on in that book, arter 
that fashion, for folks to laugh at, and then be 
sheered out of the spec. If I am, somebody had 
better look out for squalls, I tell you. I’m as easy 
as an old glove, but a glove aint an old shoe to be 
trod on, and I think ‘a saftain person will ‘find that 
ought afore he is six.months. olde: else L'm_mis. 
takened, that’s all. _Hopin.to he ~ You soon, 
remain yours to command, —- ¢**" 
“« Pugnoses Inn, River Philip, Dec. 95; 
“P.S.—I see in the last page it is writ, that the 
Squire is to take another journey round the Shore 
and back to Halifax with me next Spring. Well, 
I did agree with him, to drive him round the coast, 
but don’t you mind—we'll understand each other, I 
guess, afore we start. I concait he'll rise con- 
siderably airly in the mornin, afore he catches me 
asleep agin. 1’ll be wide awake for him next ‘hitch, 
that’s afact. I’d ginn a thousand dollars if he had 
only used Campbell’s name instead of mine ; for he 
was @ most an almighty villain, and cheated a proper 
raft of folks, and then shipped himself off to Botany 
Bay, for fear folks would transport him there; you 
couldn’t rub out Slick, and put in Campbell, could 
you? that’s a good feller; if you would I'd makeit 
worth your while, you may depend.” 


The Discipline of Life. 8 vols. Colburn. 

By means of stories with characters in common life. 
and without extraordinary or startling incidents, the 
author of this work elicits the moral of human im- 
provement through the means of ordinary trials and 
temptations, There is much of simplicity in the plan, 
and of naturalness in the execution. The author is 
understood to be the Hon. Miss Ponsonby ; and, a 
a first work, does much h to her discriminati 
and talents. 
Twilight. Thoughts, by M,.S,.C..,, Author of “Little 

Poems for Little People.” -Chapmaz and Hall. 
A sET of sweet and ‘instructive stories for ehildren. 
They. touch gently on many phenomena of nature, 1n 
a’ manner to make them intelligible end interesting (0 
youthful capacities. A nice little book for children 
from four to eight years of age. 
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THE GREAT SEA SERPENT.* 


Arvin thedetter to the Lords of the Admiralty from 
Captains M‘Quhae, published in our last Gazette, 
there can be-no longer question respecting the exist- 
ence of this monster of the'deep. For years we have 
had doubtful and unauthenticated accounts of such a 
creatute having been seen; and since the far-famed 
statements of the good, credulous Bishop of Bergen, 
nobody, not: even Americans, have been believed, 
when they averred that they had been eye-witnesses 
to the appearance of this natural phenomenon on the 
surface of ocean. But the description of the Norwe- 
gin author+ is so minutely corroborated by Captain 
MQuhae, he musty like Abyssinian Bruce, be restored 
to the credible class of writers, and his Son ORMEN 
be at last acknowledged as a Great Facr ! 

On the occurrence of an event of this kind, it 
Will probably interest readers to compare the two 
tecounts, and observe the curious coincidences as 
Well as the trifling differences between them.{ The 





* Philosophers are clever folks. Maunder, in his excellent 
Treasury of Natural History, gives Mr. A. Adams’ explana- 
tion of this fabulous’ monster—viz., what he had witnessed 
in the Sooloo Seas, and that the Sea-serpent ‘was only a line 
of porpoises following each other in train, and at the same 
lime beautifully-banded water- es of the thickness of a 
man’s leg, lying extended supinely along the glassy surface, 
— Now the real a here to knock down 

pretty and nious hypothesis. 

t “Natural Histo of Norway,” &c., translated from the 
Danish original of ‘the Right Rev. Erich Pontoppidan, 
Bis of Bergen, and Member of the Royal A: my of 
Sciences at m. London. Folio. A, Linde, mpcoLy, 

+ The dra sent by Captain M‘Quhae to the Ad- 
miralty are very slight; but, having been sent to the pro- 
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Bishop having told all the tales he had collected about 
mermen and mermaids, and given his opinion con- 
cerning them, proceeds very sedately to treat of this 
other marvel :— 

* The Soe Ormen, the Sea-Snake, Serpens Marinus 
Magnus, called by some in this country the Aaale- 
Tust, is a wonderful and terrible Sea-monster, which 
extremely deserves to be taken notice of by those 
who are curious to look into the extraordinary works 
of the great Creator. Amongst these, the Kraaken, 
which I am going to describe, is to be considered as 
the most extraordinary in length. But here I must 
again, as I did of the Mer-man, first give the reader 
proper authorities for the real existence of this crea- 
ture, before I come to treat of its mature and pro- 
perties. This creature, particularly in the North Sea, 
continually keeps himself in the bottom of the sea, 
excepting in the months of July and August, which 
is their spawning time; and then they come to the 
surface in calm weather, but plunge into the water 
again, so soon as the wind raises the least wave. 

“Tf it were not for this regulation, thus ordained 
by the wise Creator for the safety of mankind, the 
reality of this Snake’s existence would be less ques- 





prietors of the Ji/ustrated News for their publication next 
week, more finished copies have been made and submitted 
to Captain M‘Quhae for correction. ‘These we have seen, 
and have to state that the creature here is more eel-like 
than the old Norway serpent; that it also appeared 
slimy creature with a dim eye; literally, lying supine upon 


to bea 


the water, and with the mane, or sea-weed-like appendage, 
not clustering about the neck, but running all along the 
back from the shoulders, like a fin. Captain M‘Quhae esti- 
mates the tail under the water, which he did not see, to be 
about equal in length to the part he saw. 

















tioned than it is at present, even here in Norway : 
tho’ our coast is the only place in Europe visited by 
this terrible creature. This makes many persons, 
that are enemies to credulity, entertain so much the 
greater doubt about it. I have questioned its exist- 
ence myself, till that suspicion was removed by full 
and sufficient evidence from creditable and expe- 
rienced fishermen and sailors, in Norway; of which 
there are hundreds who can testify that they have 
annually seen them. All these persons agree very 
well in the general description; and others, who 
acknowledge that they only know it by report, or by 
what their neighbours have told them, still relate the 
same particulars. 

“In all my inquiry about these affairs, I have 
hardly spoke with any intelligent person, born in the 
manor of Nordland, who was not able to give a per- 
tineit answer, and strong assurances of the existence 
of this Fish; and some of our north traders, that 
come here every year with their merchandize, think 
it a very strange question, when they are seriously 
asked whether there be any such creature; they 
think it as ridiculous as if the question was put to 
them, whether there be such Fish as Eel or Cod, 

‘Last Winter I fell by chance in conversation on 
this subject with captain Lawrence de Ferry, now 
commander in this place, who said that he had 
doubted a great while whether there was any such 
creature, till he had an opportunity of being fully con- 
vinced, by ocular demonstration, in the year 1746. 
Though I had nothing material to object, still he 
was pleased, a8 a farther confirmation of what he ad- 
vanced, to bring before the magistrates, at a late 
sessions in the city of Bergen, two sea-faring men, 
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who were with him in the boat when he shot one of 
these monsters, and saw the Snake, as well as the 
blood that discoloured the water. What the said men 
deposed upon oath in court, may be seen by the fol- 
lowing instrument: the original was sent me, and I 
think it deserves to be printed at large. It runs 
thus.” 

[It does not seem necessary to reprint the legal 
document, in which Nicholas Petersen Kopper and 
Nicholas Nicholson Anglewigen, inhabitants of Bergen, 
“ with their fingers held up according to law,” swear 
to the strict truth of Captain de Ferry’s relation, read 
to them in court as follows :—] 

“ The latter end of August, in the year 1746, as I 
was on a voyage, in my return from Trundheim, in a 
very calm and hot day, having a mind to put in at 
Molde, it happened, that when we were arrived with 
my vessel within six English miles of the aforesaid 
Molde, being at a place called Jule-Nwss, as I was 
reading in a book, I heard a kind of murmuring voice 
from amongst the men at the oars, who were eight in 
number, and observed that the man at the helm kept 
off from the land. Upon this I inquired what was 
the matter; and was informed that there was a Sea- 
snake before us. I then ordered the man at the helm 
to keep to the land again, and to come up with this 
creature, of which I had heard so many stories. Tho’ 
the fellows were under some apprehensions, they were 
obliged to obey my orders. In the meantime, this 
Sea-snake passed by us, and we were obliged to tack 
the vessel about, in-order to get nearer to it. As the 
Snake swam faster than we could row, I took my 
gun, that was ready charged, and fired at it: on this 
he immediately plunged under the water. We rowed 
to the place where it sunk down (which in the calm 
might be easily observed) and lay upon our oars, 
thinking it would come up again to the surface; 
however, it did not. Whem-the snake plunged down, 
the water appeared thick and red; perhaps some of 
the shot might wound it, the distance being very 
little. The head of this Snake, which it held more 


than two feet above the surface of the water, re- 


and a long white mane, that hung 
neck to the surface of the water. 
neck, we saw seven or eight 
Snake, which were very thick, 

there was about a 


But the Bishop having thus made out a clear case, 
on apparently sufficient testimony, goes on ‘to illus- 
trate his subject by other instances. He informs 
us,— 

“Governor Benstrup affirms, that he saw the same 
creature a few years ago, and that he drew a sketch 
of the Sea-snake, which I wish I had to communicate 
to the public. I have, however, inserted a draught 
that I was favoured with by the before-mentioned 
clergyman, Mr. Hans Strom, which he caused to be 
carefully made, under his own inspection. This 
agrees in every particular with the description of this 
monster, given by two of his neighbours at Herroe, 
namely, Messrs. Reutz and Tuchsen, and of which 
they had been eye-witnesses. I might mention to 
the same purpose many more persons of equal credit 
and reputation. Another drawing also, which appears 
more distinct with regard to the form of this creature, 
was taken from the reverend Mr. Egede’s journal of 
the Greenland mission, where the account stands 
thus in p. 6—‘ On the 6th of July, 1734, there 
appeared a very large and frightful Sea-monster, 
which raised itself up so high out of the water, that 
its head reached above our main-top. It had a long 
sharp snout, and spouted water like a whale, and very 
broad paws. The body seemed to be covered with 
scales, and the skin was uneven and wrinkled, and 
the lower part was formed like a Snake. 

«* After some time the creature plunged backwards 
into the water, and then turned its tail up above the 
surface a whole ship-length from the head. The fol- 
lowing evening we had very bad weather.’ So far 
Mr. Egede. The drawing annexed gives me the 
greatest reason to conclude (what by other accounts 
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I have thought probable) that there are. Sea-snakes, 
like other Fish, of different sorts. That which Mr. 
Egede saw, and probably all those who sailed with 
him, had under its body two flaps, or perhaps two 
broad fins ; the head was longer and the body thicker* 
but much shorter than those Sea-snakes of which I 
have had the most consistent accounts. Though one 
cannot have an opportunity of taking the exact 
dimensions of this creature, yet all that have seen it 
are unanimous in affirming, as far as they can judge 
at a distance, it appears to be of the length of a cable 
—i.e., 100 fathoms, or 600 English feet ;+ that it 
lies on the surface of the water (when it is very 
calm) in many folds, and that there are in a line with 
the head, some small parts of the back to be seen 
above the surface of the water when it moves or 
bends. These at a distance appear like so many 
casks or hogsheads floating in a line, with a con 
siderable distance between each of them. Mr. ‘Tuch- 
sen, of Herroe, whom I mentioned above, is the only 
person, of the many correspondents I have, that in- 
forms me he has observed the difference between the 
body and the tail of this creature as to thickness. 

“Tt appears that this creature does not, like the 
Eel or Land-snake, taper gradually to a point, but 
the body, which looks to be as big as two hogsheads, 
grows remarkably small.at once just where the tail 
begins. The head in all the kinds has a high and 
broad forehead, but in some a pointed snout, though 
in others that is flat, like that of a cow or a horse, 
with large nostrils, and several stiff hairs standing 
out on each side like whiskers. 

“It is supposed that the Sea-snakes have a very 
quick smell, which we may conclude from this, that 
they are observed to fly from the smell of castor. 
Upon this account those that go out on Stor-Eggen 
to fish in the summer, always provide themselves 
with these animals. They add; that the eyes of this 
creature are very large, and of a blue colour, and look 
like a couple of bright pewter plates. The whole 
animal is of a dark brown colour, but it is speckled 
and variegated with light streaks or spots, that shine 
like tortoise-shell. It is of a darker hue about the 
eyes and mouth than elsewhere, and appears in that 
part a good deal like those horses, which we call 
Moors-heads. 

“T do not find by any of my correspondents, that 
they spout the water out of their nostrils like the 
Whale, only im that one instance related by Mr. 
Egede, as mentioned above: but when it approaches, 
it puts the water in great agitation, and makes it run 
like the current at a mill. Those on our coast differ 
likewise from the Greenland Sea-snakes, with regard 
to the skin, which is as smooth as glass, and has 
not the least wrinkle but about the neck, where 
there is a kind of mane, which looks like a parcel 
of sea-weeds hanging down to the water. Some 
say it annually sheds its skin like the Land-snake; 
and it is affirmed, that a few years since there was to 
be seen at Kopperwiig, a cover for # table made 
of the skin of one of these snakes. This raised my 
curiosity to know the truth, and accordingly I wrote 
thither for proper information, desiring the favour 
of a slip of it, by way of specimen; but it seems 
there was no such thing, at least not at that time; 
besides, a man that came from the place told me he 
had never heard anything of it. This person, how- 
ever, inform’d me, that in the year 1720 a Sea-snake 
had lain a whole week in a creek near that place ; 
that it came there at high water, through a narrow 
channel, about seven or eight feet broad, but went away, 


* “In the New Survey of Old Greenland, p. 48, the before 
mentioned Mr. Egede speaks of the same monster, with this 
addition, that the body was full as thick and as big in cir- 

as the ship that he sailedin. Mr. Bing, one of the 

that took a drawing of it, informed his brother- 

in-law, Mr. Sylow, minister of Hougs, in this diocese, that 
this creature’s eyes seemed red, and like burning fire ; all 
makes it appear that it was not the common Sea- 











after lying there a whole week, as mentioned above, 
and left behind it a skin, which this man, whose name 
is Thorlack Thorlacksen, declares he saw and handled, 
This skin lay with one end under water in a creek, 
and, therefore, how long it was nobody could telj, 
It seems the creek within that channel is seyera] 
fathoms deep, and it lay stretched out a great way; 
but the other end of the slouth had been driven 
ashore by the tide, where it lay a long time, for every 
body to examine. He said it did not seem fit to make 
a covering for a table, unless ithad been properly 
dressed, or some other way prepared for that pur- 
pose; for it was not hard and compact like a skin, 
but rather of a soft and slimy consistence, something 
like the Manete before described. Even the body 
itself is said to be of the same nature, as I am in. 
formed by those who, by accident, once caught a 
young one, and laid it upon the deck of the ship. It 
died instantly, though nobody dared to go near it 
even then, though they were obliged to throw it over. 
board, by the insupportable stink which was caused by 
the soft and viscid slime, to which it was at length 
dissolved by the aetion of the wind. It seems the 
wind is so destructive to this creature, that, as has 
been observed before, it is never seen on the surface 
of the water but in the greatest calm, and the least 
gust of wind drives it immediately to the bottom 
again. One of these Sea-snakes was seen at Amunds 
Vaagen, in Nordfiord, some years ago. It came in 
between the rocks, probably at high water, and died 
there. It was observed that the carcase occasioned 
an intolerable stench for a long time. It is said the 
same also happened at the Island of Karmen, and in 
several other places. I wish that, on such oppor- 
tunities, somebody had examined the creature care- 
fully to see whether it had a strong backbone, which 
seems necessary to support such a length. 

“The Shark kind, which are also of the cartila- 
ginous class, and without other bones, yet have a 
backbone, though that is but very slender, even in 
the largest species, whieh are often twenty feet in 
length. The Sea-snake seems also to be, like the 
Shark, Eel, and Whale-kind, viviparous.” 

The Bishop dwells on the dangers to be appre- 
hended from these monsters, and notices the sailors’ 
yarns about them, but doubtingly :— 

“ Arndt. Bernsen, in his Account of the Fertility of 
Denmark and Norway, p. 308, affirms that they do; 
and says that the Sea-snake, as well as the Trol- 
whale, often sinks both men and boats. 1 have not 
heard any account of such an accident: hereabouts, 
that might be depended upon; but the North traders 
inform me of what has frequently happened with 
them—namely, that the Sea-snake has raised itself 
up, and thrown itself across a boat, and sometimes 
even across a vessel of some hundred tons burthen, 
and by its weight has sunk it down to the bottom. 
One of the aforesaid North traders, who says that he 
has been near enough to some of these Sea-snakes 
(alive) to feel their smooth skin, informs me, that 
sometimes they will raise up their frightful heads, and 
snap a man out of a boat, without hurting the rest: 
but I will not affirm this for a truth, because it is not 
certain that they are a Fish of prey. Yet this, and 
their enmity to mankind, can be no more determined 
than that of the Land-snake, by the words of the 
prophet Amos, Cap. ix. v. 3. ‘And though they 
be hid from my sight in the bosom of the sea, thence 
will I command the serpent, and he shall bite 
them.’ : 

“It is said that they sometimes fling themselves 
in a wide circle round a boat, so that the men ar 
surrounded on all sides. This Snake, I observed 
before, generally appears on the water in folds ot 
coils; and the fishermen, from a known custom in 
that case, never row towards the openings, or those 
places where the body is not seen, but is concealed 
under the water; if they did, the Snake would raise 
itself up, and overset the boat. On the contrary, 
they row full against, the highest part that is visible, 
which makes the Snake immediately dive ; and thus 
they are released from their fears. This is their 
method when they cannot avoid them; but when 
they see one of these creatures at a distance, they 
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row away with all their might (by which they some- 
times injure their health) towards the shore, or into a 
creek, Where it cannot follow them. 

« When they are far from land, it would be in vain to 
attempt to row away from them; for these creatures 
shoot through the water like an arrow out of a bow, 
seeking constantly the coldest places. In this case they 
put the former method in execution, or lye upon their 
oars, and throw anything that comes to hand at 
them. Ifit be but a scuttle, or any light thing, so 
they be touch’d, they generally plunge into the water, 
or take another course. Of late, our fishermen have 
found the way, in the warm Summer months, of pro- 
viding themselves with castor, which they always carry 
with them when they go-far out to sea: they shut it 
upin a hole in the stern; and if at any time they 
are particularly apprehensive of meeting with the 
Sea-snake, they throw a little of it over-board; for 
by frequent experience they know of a certainty that 
it always avoids this drug. Luke Debes tells us, in 
his Feroa Referata, p. 167, that in that country also 
theyuse it with the same success, as the best defence 
against the Trold Whale, a Fish that likewise often 
oversets boats, but which has a great aversion to 
castor and shavings of juniper wood. These they 
throw out to him, therefore, when in danger. The 
author just cited, also says, that various experiments 
confirm this singular. phenomenon, that if any man 
has castor about him when in the water, he sinks 
instantly to the bottom like a stone, though he be 
everso good aswimmer. For the truth of this he 
relies upon the Testimony of Thom. Bartholin. in 
Centur. 1. Histor. Anatom. Hist. 17, p. 201. 

“An eminent Apothecary here has informed me, 
that, instead of castor, our fishermen provide them- 
selves with nothing but Assa fetida, by way of de- 
fence against the hurtful Sea animals; for if what 
they carry have but a strong smell, it has the same 
eflect upon those Sea-snakes, &c.; besides, Assa 
fetida comes at a lower price than castor. 

“In the remote parts of Norway, according to some 
accounts, people have been poisoned with the excre- 
ments of the Sea-serpent, which are often seen here, 
especially in Nordland, in the Summer months, float- 
ing on the water like a fat slime. This viscid matter 
is supposed by our fishermen to be somewhat vomited 
up by them, or else their sperm, or some other 
humour. If a fisherman finds this matter near his 
net, and inadvertently lets any of it touch his hand, 
it will occasion & painful swelling and inflammation, 
which has often proved so dangerous as to require an 
amputation of the limb. 

“Mr. Peter Dass, in his Description of Nordland, 
is of opinion that this Sea-serpent may be called the 
Leviathan, or the Dragon of the ocean.” 

The Bishop quotes some of his poetry on the sub- 
ject, and proceeds to argue that the Sea-serpent 
answers the Scriptural descriptions of the Leviathan 
better than any other animal. Older accounts of the 
creature (by Ramus, Ol. Magnus, and other writers) 
are referred to; and the North Sea is held to be their 
native locality. Pliny, Livy, Diodorus Siculus, &c., 
are also quoted for extraordinary accounts of yet more 
ancient serpents; and our Bishop himself describes 
the Kraken in as striking a manner as he has done 
the Soe Ormen. It may be that this enormous sea- 
tnimal may also turn out to be a reality? ! 

We have now only to point to the very remarkable 
resemblance between Captain M‘Quhae and Pontop- 
pidan’s description. One might fancy the gallant 
Captain had read the old Dane, and was copying him, 
when he tells of the dark brown colour and white 
tbout the throat, and the neck clothed as if by a 
horse's mane or a bunch of sea-weed,—the exact 
words of the historian. This snake, however, did not 
seem to care for the fresh wind and roughish weather, 
but kept, as in the calm, its head several feet above 
the water, and stretehed out its length so as to be 
Wsible for some sixty or eighty feet. ‘The motion was 
lot perceptibly impelled by vermicular or land-serpent 
action! Had it, ther, large fins? ‘There must be 
some power. The picture engraved in the folio re- 
Presents it like @ series of six barrels, or risings, with 
the'intermediate parts under the sea. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, 

Wes insert below an interesting correspondence which 
has appeared in the daily newspapers, and which calls 
for a brief introduction from us, connected with the 
letters from Sir James C. Ross in the last Gnzette. 
In the first place, we have to notice, that the dates of 
the storm in Dr. Rink’s letter were correct—viz., the 
16th and 17th of July; and this is the more im- 
portant, as it affords us the satisfactory intelligence, 
that there was nothing likely to impede the progress 
of Sir J. Ross to Barrow’s Straits, on which there 
was some doubt expressed in the latest letters re- 
ceived from him ; for he says in his own of the 2nd, 
“from which point it is not improbable :’ and those 
who are best acquainted with polar ice navigation, 
assure us that this storm would greatly increase the 
“ probability” of the expedition crossing direct. 

With regard to the annexed letter from Sir John 
Richardson, dated Methry or Methy Portage, it may 
be observed that, as he does not mention the death of 
four men according toZndian report, there can doubtless 
be no truth in the statement. We may add, as fur- 
ther intelligence respecting this Party, that Sir John 
Richardson expected to reach the coast by the Ist of 
August. He had received the Esquimaux (or rather 
the Indian) report, but considered it unworthy of 
credence, and got up, most probably by the Indians, 
to gratify the Traders. We are sorry on all accounts 
to damp the too sanguine hopes which have been 
built on so frail a basis. 

“The following letter, which has lately been received 
from Dr. Sir John Richardson, containing that officer’s 
estimation of the report lately circulated, cannot fail to be 
considered of the highest interest, affording, as it does, the 
most advisable test of the value of the report in question, 
and which Mr. M‘Pherson, an experienced chief officer of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s service, significantly desig- 
nates an ‘ Indian report’ :— 

* Methy Portage, July 4, 1848. 

*My dear Sir,—The pag letter in which this is en- 
closed will inform you of Mr. Rae and myself having joined 
the boat party on this portage, but though I was desirous 
that the Admiralty should be acquainted with the rumours 
mentioned in the accompanying letter from the chief officer 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s service in Mackenzie River 
District, I did not think it right to mention them in a public 
letter, as I p!ace no confidence in them, but merely consider 
that they have originated in the queries of the traders, and 
the desire of the Indians to excite the curiosity of the ques- 
tioner in the hope that they may obtain something thereby. 
I conclude that the supposed guns were claps of thunder, 
which, though very uncommon in October, in that region, is 
not absolutely unknown. Franklin was not likely to fire 
his great guns for amusement, and even in distress he could 
not hope to bring assistance by so doing. Neither would he 
remain two seasons near the Mackenzie without communi- 
cating with the posts of the Company. 

“We have accomplished the greater part of this portage 
rather more easily than I expected, and we hope to leave it 
on the 7th; but the men are much fatigued, and we shall 
go to the sea much less fresh and fit for the voyage than 
would have been the case had we had the help of horses in 
making this very laborious Freak 

. 


remain, &c. 
‘JOHN RICHARDSON. 
‘Captain W. A. B. Hamilton, R.N., Admiralty,’ 


* Fort Simpson, Mackenzie River, March |. 

‘My dear Sir,~When I had the pleasure of being your 
guest at Haslar, on my last visit to England, I certainly did 
not then thinkjthat we should next meet in this country, 
but I am now led to expect that pleasure next July, some- 
where between Athabasca and Portage la Locke. 

‘I take the earliest opportunity to offer you my most cor- 
dial co-operations in all matters connected with the interests 


the summer. The latter showed the former knives (like 
our scalpers) and files, that they said were given to 
ratis by some white men whom they saw in ‘two large 
Coats,’ and who spoke to them in a language they did not 
understand, &c. 
‘I would not mention these reports to one unacquainted 
with the character of our northern Indians, and the very 
t grounds on which they will sometimes spread a 
report. I am, however, in great hopes that the object 
of the expedition will —aT be attained, and that our 
mutual and gallant friend will, like Sir John Ross, find 


‘With every good wish and high respect, 
*I remain, my dear sir, yours very sincerely, 


*M. M‘PHERSON. 
* Sir John Richardson.’ 
“It may be remarked that ‘boat’ and ‘ship’ are ex- 
pressed by one and the same word in the Esquimaux lan- 
guage.” 


ROYAL GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF CORNWALL. 


THE thirty-fifth annual meeting of the members and 
friends of this institution took place at Penzance, on 
the 6th inst., when, notwithstanding the unpropitious 
weather, it was very numerously attended, The 
president, Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., took the chair 
soon after twelve o'clock, and proceeded to address 
the meeting. He observed, that the plan of admitting 
a second class of members at 5s. per annum each, 
had made as much progress as they had a right to 
expect. It not only added to their numbers, but was 
beneficially instrumental in enabling the mining 
classes to impart their own observations to the public, 
and to receive in return such information as their 
reports contained. They had then before them a 
paper by a working miner, the first of the kind; but 
he trusted it was the beginning of valuable corre- 
spondence on such practical facts. Dr. Willan read 
the annual report of the council. The investigation 
into the fossil geology of Cornwall had been con- 
tinued with unabated vigour; discoveries had been 
made, and specimens had been deposited in the 
Museum, among which was a trilobite, the Calymene 
Laterelli, from an isolated patch of Devonian rocks 
near Launceston, and the most perfect the council 
had ever witnessed. The report urged the necessity 
of a better arrangement of their collection of speci- 
mens, and the erection of a building for the purpose. 
It also suggested the importance of a careful ex- 
amination of localities at the junction of the Devonian 
and Silurian rocks, the valley of the Fowey on the 
south, and the district between Pentirehead, near 
Padstow and Holywell Bay, in the north, with a care- 
ful examination of the rocks west of Truro, and the 
whole of the Lizard district. 

The curator’s report was also very favourable. 

Among the papers read, was one “ On the Fossils 
of the South-East Coast of Cornwall,” by Mr. Peach, 
in which the indefatigable author gives an interesting 
account of his researches from Black Bottle Lantic 
Bay westwards, illustrating his observations by plates 
of the specimens found, which are of a highly in- 
teresting character. The fish-beds of Cornwall the 
author states to be a mile in thickness. 

Mr. T. 8. Bolitho asked, how far inland fossil fish 
had been found ?—Mr. Peach replied, two miles and 
three miles up the Fowey River. 

“Notice of Fossil Land Shells, found in Sand 
Hillocks, on the Coasts of Cornwall.” By Mr. R. 
Fd ds, jan.—In a paper read by Mr. Edmonds at 





of the expedition that may come within the infi or 
means of the Company in this district, or of my own per- 
sonal services. 

‘The Indians hereabout, and the Dog-ribs of Martin 
Lake, are already prepared to give their assistance to the 
expedition ; and in the course of the last week in May, 
when I expect to visit Fort Good Hope and Fort Norman, I 
shall have a personal interview with the Indians who resort 
to Bear’s Lake. 

‘We have Indian reports from the coast, that, if we 
could vouch for the truth of them, would be of general in- 


terest. 

‘In the fall of 1845, a party of Peel’s River Indians, who 
passed that season on the coast, reported that they heard, 
about t! g of November, an unusual noise (at that 
season) ‘like distant thunder,’ to seaward. Another report 
of a similar noise being heard in the same direction late in 
October, 1846, was made at the post on Peel’s River, and 
from that place Mr. Peers writes, under date of the 17th of 
December last,—‘ I have reason to believe that some white 


Indians, 
who came here this fall, stated that they were some days in 
company with the Esquimaux, east of Mackenzie River, in 





the society's meeting, in 1846, on the origin of the 
sand hills in this neighbourhood, it was stated, that 
in one of the deep cuttings in the Towans, near Phil- 
lack Church, within the space of only a few inches, a 
great number of small land shells was found, amongst 
which those of the Helix pulchella were very nu- 
merous, although that species, in the living state, is 
now seldom met with in the west of Cornwall; and 
it was remarked by the author of the Cornish Fauna, 
that “ should further research show they are of fre- 
quent occurrence in other parts of the Towans, we 
must come to the conclusion, that they were once 
abundant in Cornwall, but are now gradually becom- 
ing extinct in this locality.” To ascertain the point, 
a short time since Mr. Edmonds, accompanied by his 
nephew and two other young conchologists, visited 
the Phillack Towans, and in two or three hours they 
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40 feet. They appeared ‘almost as numerous atid ‘As ; 
generally distributed! throughout the ‘hillooks beneath 
the surface, as any species they had ‘seen'there: ‘The 
author then gives ‘an aceount of other species’ of 
shells they discovered: there—such as pupu and the 
pupa marginaia, which do not appear to be now 
found in the living state in this locality. Also ‘a de- 
scription of the shells found in Whitsand’ Bay, the 
Land's End, Gorhan, near Caerhays Castle, &c., to 
which was. added.a list of the land shells the author 
had found in the Phillack Towans, amounting to no 
fewer than twenty-six. different species, including 
five not. now found in the living state within ten 
miles of Penzance. 

“ An Account of some Ancient Barrows and Graves 
opened near Penzance, and of their Contents.” By 
Mr. R. Edmonds, jun. The author gave an interest- 
ing description of several urns, and two ancient mill- 
stones, found in.an.inclosure north-west of the vil- 
lage of Trewan, near New Bridge, in the parish of 
Madron,,, There were drawings of the urns, and the 
millstones were exhibited, which attracted consider- 
able attention. Mr. Peach observed, that similar 
millstones had been found in other parts of Corn- 
wall, and elsewhere, ‘and. that they were no doubt the 
millstones used for grinding corn in ancient times. 
Mr. Pearce said, that Mrs. Ross (a lady present) 
had just informed him that similar millstones were 
at the present time, used in Madeira, and worked by 
a handle... Mr. Whitting said, that where he resided, 
Cambridgeshire, and inthe Isle of Ely, similar stones 
had been dug up. Wherever there had been Roman 
encampments, these millstones were found. 

“-On Cornish, Minerals,”, By Mr. Garby.—(Read 
by Mr, 8S, Pidwell,)—This,.paper extended to con- 
siderable length, and formed, a catalogue of Cornish 
minerals. : 

“On the Formation and, Direction .of Mineral 
Veins.” By, Mr. W.\Vivian,.+(Read by Mr. Pearce.) 
—This was the first paper that, had been received 
from a practical. miner since the society requested 
communications from that.class of individuals. The 
author resides at Wheal, Rose, near Redruth ; and 
the paper was alluded to. by the, President in his 
address. 

“ Description.of the Brazilian, Method of Washing 
(dressing) Gold,” By, Mr,.William Jory Henwood, 
F.R.S., F.G.S., Chief, Commissioner of the Gongo 
Soco and Bananal Gold Mines,—The ore on issuing 
from the stamps’ grates passes over an inclined plane, 
covered with bullocks’ hides, with the hair uppermost, 
and with baize, and these rough surfaces entangle 
and collect the larger portion of the precious metals. 
The sand thus collected is. then washed in shallow 
bowls, until all the impurities. are separated from the 
gold, by movements of the vessels similar to those 
of the shovel in vanning tin ore,. The writer's object 
is to suggest the possibility of some modification 
of the use of rough substances, for collecting tin and 
copper ores when stamped, before their reception in 
the stamps’ pits, and. thus to shorten the time, and 
economise the labour now consumed in dressing the 
richer portions of stamped work. 

An excellent dinner closed the day. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
‘ Sia, Oct. 18.—The following degrees were con- 
‘erred :— 


Licentiate in Medtcine—H. Goode, Pembroke College. 

Master of Arts.—T. J. Rocke, Downing College. 

Bachelors of Arts——T. Bendyshe, King’s College; R. 
Turnbull, St. John’s College; J. Lyon, Queen’s College. 

Mr. Crick, of St. John’s College, has resigned the office of 
Public Orator. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Council, Meeting. — 11th October.— Sir William 
Betham, V.P., in the chair. It was resolved that Mr. 
Ashpital's paper on Worcester Cathedral should form 
a distinct publication fromthe Journal of fhe Associa- 
tion. Mr. Stock, of Poplar, communicated a plan 
illustrative of the Roman remains found at Old Ford, 





PMiddlesex. “The same gentleman also exhibited a 
seal from that lécility,"beatiig® the inscription, 
8 PETRI TEDERADE CANONIC ORETENSIS. (The Seal 
of Peter Tederade, Canon of Chalk.) Mr. Burkitt 
submitted an account of the discovery of a Roman 
Potter’s-field and burial-place at Higham, Kent, on 
the 4th of October, illustrated by a drawing. Mr. 
Roach Smith exhibited a plan of the excavations 
made by the Hon. R. Neville, at Ickleton, of which a 
bird’s-eye view was also shown to the council by Mr. 
Burkitt, and the extract of a letter was read from Mr. 
Neville, stating, “the Temple is now nearly cleared, 
and will, I believe, contain the bases of twelve pillars 
—six on the north and the same number on the south 
interior; those on the north differ from the southern 
ones by being tied in to the exterior foundations by a 
strip of wall two feet six inches broad.” On the 
southern exterior, in a hole five or six feet deep, a 
granite celt about five inches in length had been 
found. “The length of the building is eighty-two 
feet by forty ; the entrance is on the western end by 
@ narrow passage. The whole length (eighty-two 
feet) is unbroken by any partition.” Mr. Burkitt 
entered into some particulars respecting the destruc- 
tion of the wooden church at Chipping Ongar, and 
drawings of a Roman fibula and coins found at Pad- 
stow, were exhibited by Mr. Kent of that town. 

General Meeting.—13th October, 1848.— Sir 
William Betham in the chair. Mr. Crofton Croker 
placed on the table an iron arrow-head found in the 
Thames, two bronze serpents (probably of Roman 
workmanship) found in Sussex, and three bone and 
two bronze pins (probably Roman also) found in 
Whitechapel. Mr. Saul observed, with reference to 
antiquities from the Thames, that an harpoon had 
been recently handed about as a Roman weapon from 
having been found there; but although a weapon 
likely enough to kill a whale, it did not stun an anti- 
quary. The Chairman in reply made some observa- 
tions on the misappropriation of many old things for 
those of very ancient date, and readily admitted how 
open antiquarian appropriations were to attack, severe 
comment, and even ridicule, which he by no means 
objected to, as the result would be the elucidation 
of truth, Mr. Wright called the attention of the 
meeting to the work recently published in America 
by Mr. Squier (briefly noticed in our last number), on 
the ancient monuments of the Mississippi Valley, and 
he prefaced his account of that work by some very 
interesting observations. Mr. Gould directed the 
attention of the members to the very great similarity 
which existed in the puniative burial-places of nations 
so wide apart as those of Europe and America; he 
then alluded to the ancient copper mines near Lake 
Superior, and the manner in which they had been 
worked corresponding, as well as the tools found in 
them, with those in Ireland near the Lower Lake of 
Killarney. Mr. Crofton Croker took the opportunity 
of reading an extract of a letter from a correspondent 
in New York, respecting Mr. Squier’s work. Mr. 
Squier had shown him some splendid specimens of 
ancient curiosities from the Mississippi Valley, and 
among others, ‘some spear and arrow-heads which 
are beyond all conception—they glitter like diamonds, 
being formed of pure quartz, as pure as the finest 
cut-glass—I could scarcely believe they were not 
glass, if they had not been chipped all over; many of 
the flint ones were changed in colcur by the action of 
fire, and had become in parts of a pale ashy colour.” 
Further observations were made upon the antiquities 
of America by Messrs. Wright, Gould, and Wansey. 
A paper by Mr. Jewitt was then read on encaustic 
tiles, which we refrain from reporting, as the secretary 
stated it was intended to appear in the next number 
of the Journal of the Association, which was nearly 
ready for delivery to the members. 

A report from Mr. Burkitt of his proceedings 
was read. He stated that on. the 4th of October 
last, having obtained permission, of Mr. Styles, the 
owner of a field in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Higham Church, Kent, and with the assistance of 
Mr. Crafter, he opened the ground, in, several places, 
and’had the satisfaction of making some interesting 





discoveries, In the course of, their, excavations, 


which occupied two days, they turned up a great 
variety of pottery, including large coarse sepulchral 
urns, containing burnt bones, domestic utensils of 
many patterns, as well as beautiful fragments of 
Samian ware, highly ornamented. At a depth of 
three feet six inches from the surface, he dug outa 
large portion of a quern, formed of lava, besides 
pieces of iron much corroded, and masses of a metallic 
substance mixed with clay, probably slag used by 
potters. The ground opened in various directions in 
the same field, as well as on the surface in paris 
which had been formerly disturbed, exposed vast 
quantities of similar deposits, covering a space of at 
least four acres, and although the most considerable 
quantity of fragments occurred within one foot of the 
surface, at a depth of three fect there was still a 
plentiful supply. At the latter depth their labours 
were arrested by land springs. Although there may 
be some difficulty in attempting to account for this 
enormous accumulation, the fragments of the finer 
sorts of ware seem to favour the notion of its having 
been the site of a Roman pottery, while the ums 
with burned human bones indicate a place of sepul- 
ture. Possibly it might have been used for both 
purposes. The old pottery ground having been de- 
serted, would readily afford convenient pits for depo- 
siting the ashes of the dead, illustrating the instance 
recorded by Matthew, where he relates the purchase 
of a “ potter's field for burying strangers.” 

“It may be worth mentioning the fact, that in 
Higham Church, which is within 200 yards of this 
spot, Roman bricks may be found worked up in the 
walls, and that the high road running between the 
church and this spot, leads in a direct line to the 
Higham ferry, where Roman remains have been (is- 
covered.” 

Some observations were made respecting 4 field 
with a similar extensive deposit of Roman pottery, 
near Keston, in Kent, and where skeletons in stone 
coffins had been dug up in 1828, of which an account 
had appeared in the Archeologia, 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONG OF THE DYING BOY. 


Mornuer, mother, let me kiss thee 
Once again before I die; 
Let me clasp my arms around thee, 
On thy bosom let me lie. 
Earth is fleeting, fast decaying 
From my weary, weary sight— 
Dearest mother, let me kiss thee 
Ere I bid a Lone “ Good night.” 
Ah! how sorely it doth grieve me, 
Gentle mother, thus to know 
That I may not live to cheer thee 
When thou art oppressed with woe. 
Thus to leave thee, and for ever 
From my home and friends to part ; 
Every tie of love to sever, 
That hath bound my hopeful heart. 
Oh ’tis painful, very painful, 
Thus to meet the silent tomb ; 
Torn from all that’s bright and lovely, 
To endure a fearful gloom. 
Forced from all the little pleasures 
That have joy’d my youthful mind— 
Innocence, and love, and friendship, 
Every cherish’d thing resign’d. 
Hark ! the little birds are singing 
Sweetly now their evening lay, 
See ! the glorious sun is setting, 
Oh! how beautiful bis ray! 
Farewell, all ye lovely visions, 
Beauteous nature, thee well, 
Longer I may not behold ye, 
Native earth, farewell, farewell ! 
Mother, mother, I am going 
To a land of peace and rest, 
Where the bitter tear of anguish 


Beams 
Of a bright eternal day. 
Mother, mother, I must leave thee, 
e clammy 
Herald of the King of Terror, 
Standeth fearful on. my brow. 
Ah! the beauteous peaceful haven 
Of that blessed Land’s in sight— 
Mother, mother,.Jesusicalls me, 





tt 
1 must go, Good night, Good nigh i. 8 W. 





——__ 
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GILD YOUR FEATHERS. 


Youna Love but seldom asked advice, 
And when he asked but seldom took it ; 
But he’d been humbled once or twice, 
And his proud spirit could not brook it: 
So he got Wispom to im 
His care and counsel all weathers ; 
Which was, to seek no maiden’s heart, 
Until he'd richly gilt his feathers! 


Love smiled; and soon his pinions bore 
A golden blaze of beauty round him ; 
And maids, who’d scorned young Love before, 
Now full of grace and sweetness found him ! 
Such taste—such spirit—such delight— 
A wing to warm the worst of weathers. 
Ha, ha! cried Love, but Wispom’s right— 
There’s nought like gilding well one’s feathers. 
CHARLES SWAIN. 


VANOCOUVER’S ISLAND. 
(A New Version of The Groves of Blarney.) 


Tar Groves of Blarney, that were so charming, 
By rasin of chapeness have had their day ; 

The Isle of Vancouver—och, bates Blarney ‘all over— 
That iligant island beyant the say. 


Sure that’s the spot, throughout all the oceans, 
Where wonders of nathur most do thrive ; 

Whereby are excited such sthrong emotions, 
As those who see them but seldom survive. 


There nathur rains in her full abundance, 
Sich rain ye’ll niver behold elsewhere ; 

An’ everything grows wid the greatest redundance ;— 
Bedad! it niver stops growing there. 


_ The whale is much longer, an’ its taste is sthronger, 


And the cra) 
Susana 


is all on a grandther scale ; 
rte —s the bogs is bigger, 
all the world—for pale. 


There’s lots o’ salmon, an’ pork, an’ ax gemanen, 
An’ fine elk chops, an ; 

There's Buffalo hunch, an’ the Ginbiag punch, 
Which makes a man pleasant uncommonly soon. 


There’s pullet an’ a | an’ the whales a-suckling 
Their playful young at their tindther breasts ; 
There’s fi -tree blossoms, an’ the big opossums 


~-~fo make into baver tippets an” vests. 


An’ there's the say sarpent a-making a farment 
In the Pacific ocean all around ; 

He’s the Leviathan of Sanchoniathan ; 
In the prophesies of Job his description’s found. 


Where Nathur delights ye—sure there it invites ye, 
To thry what ye’re zale an’ activity can do ; 

Tis the place for all on ye to found a colony, 
By the help of St: Pat! rick and Brian Boru. 


Then don’t stand debating, or dhrinking, 
But ship yourselves off widout any de! 

There’s ould Sir John Pelly, so Lord Grey ‘will tell ye, 
Sure he’s ready to transport yez over the say. 


An’ when once ye're landed, and we An ce 
Och! what a fasting yell thin conthrive ; 


or ating, 


And thin a year afther, to think o’ the laughter, 
An’ great rejoicing to find ye’re alive. 


Wid yere colony vising in a manner surprising, 
Ry pines an’'the fir trees cut down to the stump, 
w the Rooshuns will envy yere new institutions, 
Yere post-office, school, and colonial pump! 


See the governor’s mansion, in full expansion, 
A door an’ two windows all in the front ; 

His sey som + willin’ to give change for a ‘shillin’, 
An’ his harbour masther—in charge of a punt!’ 


"= the ministher of works, as if sowld to the Turks, 
digging of dhrains wid the commonaltie : 
Aw the chafe of insthruction a taching reduction, 
An’ words o” two syllables, an’ the ~~ o’ three. 


An’ there’s (that is, there will be) the great museum, 
For the spoils ye’ll win in colonial wars ; 

Wid a badle to ery out, “ Boys; walk up an’ see them, 
The poses plastiques by young Indian squaws.” 

An’ so by degrees, in refinement 

+ oa up conventicles, vans aisther dues ; 

ve yere axes, turnpikes and taxes, 

And cabs, eee of sewers, and Jews. 

So by yer ney or wid yer connivance, 


Yer colony may become an’ great; 
“Whee toeacaiiaany ve all the thrade boys, 


re there’s no population, nor ports to compate. 
For marchandize it "ll be the staple, 


or the t ; 
Tn hraffc ye get there is sure to stay ; 


home of a mighty 
Redad! when they get there, Goons get away. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


THE intelligence of the death, on the 17th of June, of 
the well-known and enterprising missionary, Father 
Ryllo, who was on his way into Central Africa, on a 
mission of Christianity and civilization, calls for a 
brief notice. For months the enterprising party, 
M. Casolani, Father Ryllo, and four other mission- 
aries, had been working their way over rocks, rivers, 
and deserts, and on the llth of February they 
reached Khartune, on the Blue Nile. Poor Ryllo 
had only partially recovered on leaving Cairo, and 
during the journey was worn out by a dysentery, 
from which, it was thought, he could not long sur- 
vive. His daring spirit, however, carried him on— 
to return seemed impossible. The transition of tem- 
perature, from 130° Fahr. in the day, to 40° at night, 
was awfully trying to European constitutions. Ryllo 
lingered four months at Khartune, where he won all 
hearts. On the 13th of June, feeling his end ap- 
proaching, he received all the sacraments with the 
most animating piety, in full self-possession till the 
last moment, always affable, and calmly resigned to 
the will of heaven. He spoke with confidence that 
the plan he had formed, and to which he had con- 
secrated his existence, would, with the blessing of 
Heaven, be one day verified; and that the sable 
millions of Central Africa would bow to the Cross, 
and religion and civilization spread over those bound- 
less regions, ‘ The all-civilizing Cross,” he used to 
say, “is to redeem humanity from the degradation of 
slavery, and raise to brighter destinies the long- 
neglected sons of Africa.” He continued thus til] the 
eve of Trinity Sunday, when, without a sigh, as if in 
a calm tranquil sleep, he surrendered his soul to his 
Creator, in his forty-sixth year. Turks, Pagans, and 
Christians of every denomination wept around his too 
early grave. 





THE DRAMA. 


Covent Garden.—Until last Wednesday, Mr. Bunn 
had offered no striking operatic novelty to the 
public, though, it must be acknowledged, he had 
commenced his career of management at this house 
in a manner which fully bore out his preliminary 
programme; for we have had several of the most 
popular of Mr. Balfe’s operas thoroughly well per- 
formed; many new singers of greater or less ex- 
cellence; and the ballet has been as gorgeous and 
gay as heretofore. But on Wednesday a rich lyrical 
provision was offered in the first appearances, in 
Sonnambula, of Messrs. Sims Reeves and Whitworth 
on the English stage, (their engagement under M. 
Jullien at Drury Lane going for nothing.) Mr. 
Reeves was in admirable voice, and his pure and 
almost perfect tenor was heard with delight and 
wonder, as it appealed to the heart or ear of the 
audience; his reception was enthusiastic, and he 
was thrice encored in gems of melody. Mr. Whit- 
worth was equally successful ; and Miss Romer fresh 
and charming as ever. The whole opera was a com- 
plete success, and must be considered a decided hit 
in a very dubious undertaking. 


Haymarket.— Advantage has been taken of the short 
recess entirely to re-decorate this theatre, which 
opened for the season on Saturday last. The effect 
of the alterations has been to give a great degree of 
lightness and space to the aspect of the house, al- 
though it may perhaps be objected that the mouldings 
on the front of the boxes are too heavy for the gay 
and airy style in which the proscenium and ceiling 
are painted, while the new drop-scene, which repre- 
sents a florid gothic screen, painted in subjects in 
three compartments, does not harmonize with either. 
Nevertheless, a very great improvement has been 
made; the general effect is pleasing, and the clean 
and comfortable look of every part, with the addi- 
tional brilliancy of the lights, gave a cheerful cha- 
racter to the crowd of pleasure-seeking faces that as- 
sembled to wish Mr. Webster good speed, on his 
opening night. The re-decoration has been executed 
from the designs of Mr. Manby, and with the aid, in 





the Salle, and under the direetion of Mr. Sang. The 
event of the evening was the first appearance here of 
Miss Laura Addison. The play was Romeo and 
Juliet, that young lady, of course, performing the 
part of Juliet, Miss Addison, who has been for some 
time a great favourite at Sadler’s Wells, possesses 
many of the requisites for a tragic actress of the 
highest order: a fine intellectual face, a commanding 
person, and general intelligence and power of ex- 
pressing emotion, are greatly in her favour; yet 
Miss Addison has much to learn—a too great mono- 
tony in her delivery of the verse, frequently abrapt 
and ungraceful action, and, above all, a want of that 
thorough grasp of character whiclr enables an artiste 
to arrange her effects, as the lights and shades of a 
fine picture are disposed, contributed to’ mar the 
effect of what, with these, would have beema great per- 
formance. Miss Addison was more successftl mm her 
scene with the Nurse, and in the soliloquy which pre- 
ceded the drinking of the draught, while her look of 
horror on first seeing the dead body of Romeo 
reached nearly the highest point of tragical expres- 
sion. Miss Addison’s faults are such as time and 
study can remove,—her merits such as may, if she 
like, place her in a capital position on the London 
stage. The admirable acting of Mrs. Glover as the 
Nurse must not be passed over ; she was well sup- 
ported by Mr. Keeiey in the little part of Peter ; and 
this excellent actor, with his clever wife, sent the 
audience home merry enough at the ‘end of Mr. 
Coyne’s successful farce of Lo we beg pardon 
of the Chamberlain—we mean the “ Pas de Fasci- 
nation.” 

Princess's.—We have rarely felt’ the difficulty of 
conveying to readers the feelings with which we have 
left a theatre after the decided and unequivocal suc- 
cess of an actor in whom the general public took 
especial interest, so greatly as on the present occa- 
sion. It was the appearance of Mr, Charles Braham 
at this house on Monday last, for the first time in 
regular operas. We will begin with his triumphant 
success: nothing could bé more complete ; his pure, 
clear, and perfect voice, overcoming the worthless- 
ness of Flotow’s music, than which there is none 
more commonplace, 'His command over his voice 
seems to be perféct, and there is a flute-like softness 
and delicacy in the tone that is perfectly delicious. 
There js no parade of ornament, though the means 
of using it are evidently within the compass and 
grasp of the artist; and if he will only continue in 
the same strain as he used on Monday, he will be 
the most popular tenor singer of his time—the one 
who will reach the hearts of the multitude. Our gra- 
tification at his success is as genuine as our delight 
was at witnessing its accomplishment. On the same 
evening Miss Rafter made her début; she has a good 
soprano, but it has not yet been sufficiently taught ; 
however, the young lady is very pretty, a good actress, 
and did her utmost to please. The opera is called 
Leoline ; but of M. Flotow’s music the less we say 
the better; there are nice and clever tricks of com- 
position and instrumentation in it, and that is all. 
We ought not to omit mention of Mr. and Mrs. 
Weiss, who both sang most artistically ; the gentle- 
man obtaining a well-deserved encore in a drinking 
stave, which he sang with great heartiness. 








ae as 
VARIETIES. 


Peat Tiles.—Among the new uses to which peat 
may be advantageously converted, it is stated that 
it makes good tiles for farming uses. 

Cholera.—Edinburgh and Hull return the worst 
accounts of cholera. In the latter place, of seven 
cases since Thursday, five had, for the first time, 
spread from the vessels in port into the town; and 
we notice the fact, as raising, at least, a presumption 
that the disease may be contagious, The same pre- 
disposing condition and causes cannot be said to 
exist at Hamburgh and Hail; and yet we see the 
epidemic distinctly brought from the one ‘to the 
other., How is it brought, and how is it communi- 
cated? Doctors, tell us! 
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A Peace Meeting, emanating from that.at Brussels, 
is announeed at Exeter Hall on the last day of this 
month, The same parties are to occupy the platform. 

Interesting Antiquarian Di —On Friday a 
valuable addition to the recorded Roman remains in 
this country was made by Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith, at 
Aldborongh, the Roman Zsu Brigantium. On digging 
in the garden of the Black Swan Inn, about three 
feet from the surface, a low wall was exposed, and 
found to surround one of the finest Roman tesselated 
pavements hitherto met with in Britain, being twelve 
feet square, perfect, well executed, and in the highest 
state of preservation, the tessere remaining as fresh 
and bright as when the room was last occupied. It 
is only about fourteen feet distant from another 
curious pavement, found in 1832, and next spring 
will, like the latter, have a building erected for its 
preservation by Mr. A. Lawson, the proprietor, and 
will be ready for public inspection.— Yorkshireman. 

Curious Fact in Botany.— The late President 
Harrison, in an address before the Historical Society 
of Ohio, said: —‘ The process by which nature re- 
stores the forest to its original state, after being once 
cleared, is extremely slow. The rich lands of the 
West are, indeed, soon covered again, but the cha- 
racter of the growth is entirely different, and con- 
tinues so for along period. In several places upon 
the Ohio, and upon the farm which I occupy, clear- 
ings were made in the first settlement of the country, 
and subsequently abandoned and suffered to grow up. 
Some of these new forests are now sure of fifty years’ 
growth, but they have made so little progress towards 
attaining the appearance of the immediately con- 
tiguous forest, as to induce any man of reflection to 
determine that at least ten times fifty years must 
elapse before their complete. assimilation can be 
effected. We find in the ancient works all that 
variety of trees which give such unrivalled beauty to 
our forests, in natural proportions. The first growth 
on the same kind of land, once cleared, and then 
abandoned to nature, on the contrary, is nearly homo- 
geneous, often stinted to one or two, at most three 
kinds of timber. If the ground has been cultivated, 
the yellow locust will thickly spring up; if not cul- 
tivated, the black and white walnut will be the pre- 
vailing growth, * * * Of what immense age, 
then, must be the works so often referred to, covered 
as they are by at least the second growth after the 
primitive forest state was regained?” The observa- 
tions relate to the antiquity of the Mounds, elsewhere 
reviewed, (page 695,) but the fact of two different 
kinds of wood springing out of the same soil, accord- 
ingly as it has been differently reclaimed and culti- 
vated, is very remarkable. 

The Architectural Association held its first meeting 
on the‘6th, Professor Donaldson in the chair, till 
taken by the new president, Mr. C, Creeke, whom he 
presented to the assembly in that office. The report 
of the past year was agreed to as very satisfactory ; 
and the president delivered an address, in which he 
took a view of the memorials of art throughout Eng- 
land as exponents of the spirit of the periods in 
which they were erected, as places of strength, for 
religions purposes, or structures of other kinds pre- 
vailed. Professor Donaldson, Mr. Billings, Mr. C. H. 
Smith, Mr. J. W. Papworth, Mr. Jacob Bell, and Mr. 
Dwyer severally spoke on various topics; and the 
most novel suggestion we can noticé’ is the idea of 
introducing ornamental decorations from studies of 
modern botany into building and carving. Why the 
everlasting acanthus should not be occasionally 
superseded by other appropriate and beautiful patterns 
is a proposition which no one can maintain. 

A Love Letter (specimen) above two centuries ago, 
from Miss Cholmeley, (who had buat small fortune, ) 
to a younger brother of the Fairfax family, who went 
into the church, and. had but a cadet’s allowance :— 
“To my assured loving Cousin, Mr. Harry Fairfax, 

give these. 

“ Blessed God, bless our designs, prosper our in- 
tentions, and consummate our desires, to his glory 
and our comforts, if it be His blessed will. | 
glad to hear your father is so well pleased, and wish 
to see him at York, whefe I hope by good advice to 





|e 





procure the best means to move him for a jointure, 
which, God knows, is so needful for me to demand, 
as I fear if it be denied, we shall both wish you had 
not thought me worthy the titles of (dear love) ; for 
so dear you are in my esteem as I assure you you 
have no cause to doubt the continuance of my firm 
affection. I pray you, if Sir Ferdinando Fairfax be 
pleased to go to Whitby to my brother Cholmeley, 
concerning my portion, intreat him to speak to Sir 
Thomas Fairfax earnestly to desire my brother Scott 
to go with him. I could say 1 wish to see you; but 
the weather is so unseasonable, and the ways so 
dangerous, by reason of waters, as I will not desire 
it. Iwill wear your ring till you take it from me. 
Humbly beseeching Almighty God to be with us, I 
commit you to his gracious protection, that guides 
my heart unfeignedly to desire myself entirely yours, 
“* Mary CHOLMELEY. 

‘“‘My mother remembers her love to you, with 
many thanks for her Christmas provision. My sister 
Scott commends her kindly to you.”—Fairfax Cor- 
respondence. 

Railway Crisis—In looking at this subject, in- 
volving the reduction of expenses on every line, it is 
to be hoped that the safety of the public will not be 
compromised by removing the precautions against 
accidents, which are already so frequent and alarming. 


SONNET. 
AN ACCIDENT. 


OnE autumn morning when the forests yellow 
Glowed in the sun, betimes bestrid my pony, 
Adown a country road both steep and stony 

I trotted hard—a foolish, reckless fellow : 

Ah! plump as drops the codling over-mellow, 
Sudden as shot at squats the wily coney: 

My little nag—lean in the fall and bony, 

So, stepping false, came down—I did not bellow 
And roar although a boy and hurt ; but running 
Some hundred paces—while I limp and sidle, 

Until recovered (for the shock was stunning), 
To lead him home I came and caught his bridle, 

And as the only way worse hap for shunning, 
Drove him afield and let him long run idle. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
a a Engineer’s Pocket-book for 1849, 
tuck, 6s. 


Astronomy, 12mo, cloth—Chambers’ Educational Course, 


18mo, roan 


or oy its import and modes, by E. Beecher, post 8yo, 

ec 7s. 

Butlers aw of Religion, by Rev. W. Fitzgerald, 8vo, 
clo} 

Cowan’s G . G.) Key to Arnold’s Latin Prose, Part 1, 18mo, 
sewed, Is. 6d. 

Davidson's Concise Precedents in Conveyancing, third edi- 
tion, 12mo, 9s. 

Irish Homeeo; 
second edition, 


ic Societies, Concise View of Homeopathy, 


8vo, Feegy 3s. 6d. 
= — Com for the Afflicted, fourth edition, 12mo, 
ec 
Macdonald’s (Rev. R.) Lessons pai the Present, from the 
Records of the Past, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
ee oe a Tale of Auvergne, by 4 Kavanagh, post 8yo, 
oth, 0s. 
Marri : — 's Hints on Private Devotion, second edition, 12mo, 
clo! 
- Barton; a Tale of Manchester Life, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
oth, 1 
Mission to the Jews, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, new edition, 
Pinnock’s Murray’s Grammar, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Poole’s (G, A., M.A.) ered of Ecclesiastical Architecture 
in England, 'bvo, cloth, 12s. 
Prentice’s (Archd.) Tour in the United States, 12mo., 2s. 
Ross's (D.) Ai and Hydropathy, fep. cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Sestony’® Law Possession, translated by Sir E. Perry, 
8. 


Scenes and Characters; or Eighteen Months in Beech- 
croft, second fep. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Scott’s Prose Works, vol. 1, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Simeon’s (Rev. C.) Memoirs, 18mo, cloth, Is. 64. 

Sketches et Life, = L—gen yeh Pimee saan 3 cloth, 3s. 

Treasury of History vi cloth, 3s. 

Ward's (Mrs.) Five Years in Kaffirland, 2 vols., second edi- 
tion, post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Warren’s (S.) Moral, Social, and Professional Duties, 12mo, 


Wilberforce's (Bp.) American Church, second edition, fep. 
Wright's England under the House of Hanover, 2 vols. post 


8vo, cloth, second edition, 32s. 
Youth's Excitement, « Book of Reading for the Young, 12mo, 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.} 
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Oct. 21 Oct. 25. 4 L144 94 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


October 17, 1848, 
S1z,—In the second yolume of the Letters of the Kings of 

England, edited by Mr. J. O. — at sre 54, you will 
find the following Tetter from King E: *» Concerning 
the Hatchments of the Duke af Fy Suen 

“ Trusty and well beloved, we greet you well, letting you 
wit, that whereas the hatchments of the late Duke of 
Somerset, attainted, and put to execution duly for his 
offence, do remain yet within our Chapel of Windsor un. 
taken down, our pleasure is in respect of his said offence, 
through the poe his hatchments deserve not to be in » 
honourable a place, among the rest of the Knights of ow 
Order. You s) ai repair to Windsor immediately upon the 
receipt of these our letters, and in your presence cause the 
said hatchment of the said late duke to be taken down in 
such sort as others in like cases have been; whereof fai] 
not. Given under our signet at our Palace of Westminster, 
the 8th of February, in the sixth year of our reign. 

(“8 February, 1552.”) 


To this letter the editor has appended the following note— 

“ Rawlinson MSS.—Somerset had been executed abouts 
fortnight previous to the penning of this letter or warrant, 
and it would seem to have been the ordinary custom to r-. 
fuse the raising of the hatchments of those who had suffered 
by the block. I have not met with any other notice of the 
circumstance here alluded to.” 


Now, sir, has not the editor altogether mistaken the 
matter? It would ap) that this warrant did not allude 
to any funereal hatchment, placed in the Chapel of Windsor, 
for, to set up such a hatchment in the case of a State cul- 
prit would never have been allowed. Does it not refer to 
his achievement, (or be pay see which, in the shapeofa 
banner, or other heraldic display, bad been fixed up in the 
Chapel of Windsor, when he ame a Knight of the Garter, 
and which, upon his conviction, should have been removed? 
Do not the words in the King’s letter, “through the which, 
his hatchments deserve not to be in so honourable a plac 
among the Knights of our Order,” sufficiently explain the 
meaning ?—Yours truly, 

INVESTIGATOR. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazxeite. 


Exrata.—On the first page in last Gazette, colunm 3, 
review of Life, &c., of Lord Castlereagh, lines 17, 18, insteai 
of “ Castlereagh has no right to the /ittle bestowed on 
him,” é C., a mu t patron of literary talent, shoul 
read, has no right to the title bestowed on him. P. 653, 
insert. do” after “ prepared to,” line 11, dramatic critique. 


In the notice of Norfolk Archeology, p, 684, a name, 
much honoured in literature has been sadly degraded ; and 
no less a transformation made than that of a Britton toa 
Button. We beg our readers to reform it peeps for 
though a justly popular author, our valued old friend cannot 
say— 

“ Of fortune’s cap we are the very Button.” 


M. B. and M. D. We consider the term “ beautiful” tobe 
applicable to every Sense iby which a superior degree of 
pleasure can be ap 3; andth admissible when 
we speak of a beautiful rose, sound, perfume, or flavour, 8 
distinguished by the eye, ear, nose, and palate. 


Publications by seventeen publishers were reviewed in 
our last No., A.B.C. may be assured that our diligence keeps 
= with the literary production of the day, and that things 

ept back from the Literary Gazette, are only knowingly 
withheld on account of their being unworthy of the public, 
and unsafe even from kindly but just and henest criticism. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE - 
M. ey mop CONCERTS.—M, Juuxren has the bonou 
to announce that his Fe a liye of CONCERTS will com 
mence on FRIDAY, Ni 
Full partieu! 
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ALHALLA SALLE de VALENTINO, 
LEICESTER SQUARE.—This magnificent SALOON, de- 
signated by the press as the ne plus ultra of elegance, is OPEN 
every Evening, with Herr Redl’s celebrated a of 50 performers. 
The lighting, ventilation, and the whole of the decorations and 
pointments are the theme of admiration A; the crowds that 
Ri honour the-establishment with their presence. The Lessee 
respectfully invites all lovers of Dancing to this delightful Se 
‘The floor possesses that elasticity so desirable yet so seldom 
in rooms of this description. Five masters of the ceremonies ot full 
costume regulate the dancing. Retesienente supplied by Mr. Wolf, 
of the Surrey Zoological Gardens. at a quarter. 8, 
Dancing to commence at half-past 8, and to yes at half-past 11. 
Admission 1s. 


I ORD GEORGE BENTINCK’S PORTRAIT. 
4 Just yon a Fine LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT of 
this lamented Nobleman, from a recent and beautiful Daguerre- 
otype by M. CLAUDET. Proofs, 7s. 6d., (of — — a limited 

number are taken) ; Prints, 5s. Ant earl 
of this ic and life-like Portrait, 


to secure first imp 
London : Published ae. CO Claudet, at his D: E 
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ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY SOCIETY, 3, Parliament Street, London. 


BANEERS. 
Messrs. Coeks, Biddulph, and Co., Charing Cross. 
ACTUARY AND SECBRTARY. 
Arthur Scratchley. Esq., M.A., F.R.AS. 

In addition to the ordinary plans of Life Assurance, this Society 
possesses several features which present peculiar and important 
advantages to the public. 

Attention is specially invitel to the rates of Annuity granted to 
Oxp Lives, for waich ample security is provided by the large capital 
of the Society, 

Exaurie.—£100 cash paid down, geen 
An Annuity of £210 4 Otoa Male ife aged 60 
- 12231 65 ( Payable as long 
— 1416 3 - " as he is alive, 
_- 18 11 10 _ 


The Annuities are payable waLr-yeariy; and “ae first half-year’s 
Annuity is — six months after the purchase. -money is received. All 
expeuses of the Annuity deed are defrayed by the Society. 

nformation, free of expense, cau be obtained from any of the fol- 
lowing Ae" 8: 
Mr. W. Flint, =. Brighton; Mr. J. L. White, Auctioneer, 





the only authentic one. 

ments, 18, King bye tang, haring Cross, (where “the Original 
is on view,) and Colosseum, Regent's Park; Ackermann and Co., 
Strand; and all the principal Publishers. 





0 VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &c., 
and - they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 
world. 





PARIAN CEMENT. 


PAssse CEMENT, for Internal Stuceo, 
instead of Plaster of Paris; may be papered ov or painted 
vithio Agiw'd oar of its application, and rooms be rendered 
habivable e ordinary mat 1s for such parpose would begia 
to dry. Itis a without the slightest difficulty. A finer quality i is 
adapted to work, % 

ythe Pi F *, Charles Francis and Sons, Cement 
Works, Nine Ties, ae 


D. J. DEN'T, by distinct appointments, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
5 I, M. the Emperor of a. having greatly ony his stock 
WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
ple of the year, most pitted = requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. dies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
—— 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 ; substantial and 
ing silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
Ed i. <7 INT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exehange (Clock-Tower Area). 





Sanwife 








Chich ; Mr. r, Bookseller, Hastings; Mr. J. rown, 
Commercial yooh Neos Shoreham; Mr. R, Alce, Auctioneer, Rye; 
Mr. W. L. Blaker, Architect, Worthing. 


HE LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ AND 
GENERAL FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge; 23, Thistle Street, Edinburgh: Great 
Street, Wason's Buildings, and 3, Back 

Goree, Liverpool. ‘Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

The Company transact business in every department of Life and 
Fire Assurance, in Annuities, Reversions, and Loans. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Actuary—J.T. Clement, Esq. 

At the last quicquennial meeting there was added a bonus to the 
life policies equal to 25 per cent.on the sums paid, and a bonus of 
5 per cent. to the shares, in addition to the payment of the annual 
interest. 

The following are the anoval for the of £2100 
for the whole life, one half of which may remain for five years by 
merely paying the interest annually, at 5 per cent.; and should the 
policy become a claim in the interim, the amount due will — be 
deducted. & 2 

Age 20, without profits, 1 

» . 1 
» 40, 2 
a 4 pet 49 6 

For short periods the i iderabl y lower ; and for 
any ages or contingencies, not ode advertised, may 











Ga & 

13 0 With profits, 1 18 y 
1 ” 2 6 
1 3 1 





ANITARY PRECAUTION. — The Public 
are reminded, that in 1832 BETTS'S Pgh BRANDY was 

and cure of 
Cholera, apd that it o. been the > Brandy. employed in Guy's, St. 

Thomas's, Westminster, avd other Hi nd 
Th are extracts from some testimonials then 

submitted to the public a8 a warranty for confidence :— 


“ Grenadier Guards Hospital. 


“The two samples of ed Patent Brandy 1 had an opportunity of 
laying before the Board of Officers, which sat at the Regimental 
Hospital lest Saturday. Every member of the Board approved of the 
Brandy, and have ordered that it shall be used for the sick. 

(Signed) HARRI 


“J. 








‘ 





SON, 
“Surgeon-Major, Grenadier Guards.” 
” Messrs. J. T. Betts and Co,” 


“88, Upper Gower-street. 
“T do not hesitate to express my eoovietion, that it is fully as free 
from any thing injurious to health, and contains as pure a spirit, as 
the best varieties of foreign brandy. 
(Signed) ¢ EDWARD TURNER, 
“ Profeseor of Chemistry in the University of London.” 
“John T. Betts, Esq.” 
* Long Acre. 
“T am bound to say, and do assert it with contieaen, that for 
urity of spirit, this eannot be sur and that your Patent 
randy is also quite free from these acids “hich, though minute in 
quantity, always contaminate the foreign spirit. 
(Signed) “JOSEPH HUME, 
“Toxicological Chemist to the Board of Excise.” 
“To J.T. Betts, Esq.” 
“658, Aldersgate-street. 
“Your Brandy is free from uncombined acid and astringent matter, 
which exists, more or less,in most of the brandies imported from 
France. (Signed) “JOHN THOMAS COOPER, 
. “Lecturer on Chemistry at Guy’s and St 
“To Mr. Betts.” Thomas’s Hospitals.” 


It spiny - had in single bottles at 8s. each, secured against the 
by Betts’s Patent Metallie Capsule, of every 
Nome ng ian spirit merchant in town and country; as also of 
wholesale spirit merchants, and at the distillery, 7, Smithfield-bars 
iv quantities not less than two gallons, or one dozen, im bottles at 
18s. per gallon, bottles included, or in bulk at 16s. per gallon. Cash 
on delivery. 











CAMPAIGN IN NEW MEXICO with 
COLONEL DONIPHAN. By FRANK 8. EDWARDS, a 





be obtained on application to the Actuary or Secretary. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Company insure houses, furniture, stock in trade, farming 
stock, and every description of pers mal property against loss or 
damage by fire. 

The Directors beg to remind their friends whose premiums become 
due at Michaelmas that no extra “rf is made at this office for the 
transfer of policies, and that they will be rated on terms peculiarly 

t 





ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
a we in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
ive affections of the cuticle. The “C 


ies insuring. 
Insurances may be effected for any period of oop d if for seven 
<< % the Tg ae and duty will only be charged for si: 
pt. 1 





Panam sean ” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
ulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de- 
heats skin; or oy isi i pall for infants. The “Prrroiiwe Suavine 
Soar” is peculiarl and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment ofthe oda alkaline compositions. 
A more a » with additional 7 I » named 
“Diseznsany Soap,” is d for i _——- 
standing; ean experience in several public schools, 
where hee been are in be pag J children's. Theta, it has 
efficient specific for, and a complete protecti it 
the troublesome complaint known as viagwerm. é on aoe 
The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderat: price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
iahalloge ye wren indeed, the use of it at in , Many cases of 
typhus and other 1 antidote. 














R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 awp 13, Ticusorne Sraeger, Recenr’s QuapRanr. 


OTICE.—The BRITISH COLLEGE of 
Hronpr ben caperign ats oa any Ft 9 Meta 
ani ed SON'S, the fly atever with any or Medicine, 








CELEBRATED THROUGHOUT THE GLOBE. 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 
Cure of Fistulous Sores and Pleurisy. 
Extract ofa Letter from Mr. Robert Calvert, Chemisl, Stokesley, 
dated September 3rd, 1847, 
TO PROFESSOR HOLLOWAY. 


National School of this Town, desires 
lars of his Son, who ad for three 
as received the greatest benefit by the use . 





JOHN BIGG, Bec. 
HE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 
POLICY COMPANY, incorporated by Act of Parliament.—No. 


31, Lombard Street, London. 


TRUSTERS, 
John Campbell Renton, Esq., Richard Spooner, .» MP. 
M.P. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Richard Malins, Esq: William lynne Esq. 
he Policies are ible and i which renders them 
certain as family provisions, and negotiable as instruments of security. 
The whole profits belong to the assured, 
No extra premium for residence beyond 35 degrees of the equator. 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 

George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 








TORS. 
JAMES STUART, Esa., Chairman. 

HANANEL DE CASTRO, Esa., ce 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. es, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, eer sitland, : Bisq 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resident. William "Railton, iad 
Charles Downes, Esq. Jobn Ritchie, 
Charles Graham, Esq. F. H. Thomson, 

SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the great 
success which has atten it a its eommencement, its annual 
income being upwards of £94,00. 

In 1841 the Compan: added a fens of £2 per cent. mee annum on 
the sum insured to all policies of the participating from the 
time they were effected to the 31st December, 1840, and from that 
date to 31st December, 1847, £24 cent. per annum was added at 
the General Meeting on 6th Julv, 1848, 

The bonus thus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
pn b 





your Pills — Uv dintment He is of a 
Plearisy had a large collection of matter in the chest ; this 
aed ‘owned passage age through = walls - the chest, and 
ulous scharged large quant 
my ty hy was an oy ion your oe. and Oiutment: At er 
apparently in a dying condition; the stomac! ject 

thing it took. Your Pills i a “had the effect po 
both the 2 com ae his Joga 

doom een, digestion good 
tle Pewee ww of your 


ROBERT CALVERT. 


, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London; 
of Patent Medicines the 


1847, is as follows :— 


Sum added to | 
Policy in 1841. 


z 6. 
13 yrs. 10 mts. 683 6 
12 years 500 0 
0 
0 





Time 


Sum | 
| Assured, 


Sum added to |Sum 
at 


yable 
Policy in 1848. 


eath, 





300 
100 














“im Pots and Boxes, at ia. 1 20. Od. dae lis, 
228, and 338. each. tage i is @ very consi rable saving i in taking 


for the guidance of patients are affixed to each 








The premiums, nevertheless, are the most moderate scale, and 
ony ome hes nook be paid for the first five p bea pe hy 4 the insurance 
for life, No entrance stam’ 
Every information will Will be aitbrded om op plication to Ly ay Bers 
Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 


V . With a Map of the Ronte, and a Table of the Distances 
traversed. 38.,crown 8vo, cloth. 

“ We can recommend this little work as a spirited account of one of 
the most interesting episodes in recent history.”— Atheneum. 

“The most interesting narrative that has been laid on our ‘table for 
a considerable time.” —Bath Journal. 


Hodson, 2, Clifford’s Ton Passage, Ficet Street. 





biished 


On the first of N ber will be p 
roan, gilt edges, 
UNCH’S POCKET BOOK for 1849, with 
a Coloured Frontispiece and other Ill ions by Joun Lerca 
and Ricnarp Dorie. 
London; Paneh Office, 85, Fleet Street. 





, price 2¢. 6d., 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “VANITY FAIR.” 
On the 1st of November will be published, 7 1s,, (to be continued 
Monthly,) No. I. o 

E N D E N Bik 1s 
HIS coaronee AND oe we a 7 FRIENDS 
AND HIS GREATE! ENEMY. ACKERAY, 
Author of “ Vanity Fain” “The Beck Pentee| in oe &c. &e. 

With Illustrations on Steel and Wood by the Author, 
London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Just published, post Svo, cloth, 4s. 
HE IDEA of LIFE, By the late 
8. T. COLERIDGE. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Just published, Syo, cloth, 10s. 
HE NATURE and ELEMENTS of the 
EXTERNAL WORLD. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





The Sixth Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
ESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY of 
CREATION, 


EXPLANATIONS: a Sequel to “ Vestiges of the Natural History 
of Creation,” Second Edition, 5s. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. 
blished, with Illustrations on Wood, fep. 8vo, 
6a, 64. pr 





Just p 


N INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. By JOHN E. BOWMAN, Demonstrator of 
Chemistry in Kiag’s College, London. 


“The object of this work be 00 asic ond render simple to the 
forthe we of of , tote who have mae bt it analysis ; == fotended 
science. w= bod wt bas 
been STroided a 

London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho, 
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New Burlington Street, Oct. 21, 1848. 


MR. BENTLEY; & 
Will Publish Immediately the following 
New Works. 





‘ 
In 3 vols. post Svo, with numerous Hilustrations, 


TRAVELS IN SARDINIA, 


INCLUDING PICTURES OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
SARDINIANS, AND NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITIES AND MODERN 
OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THE ISLAND. 

To which is added some Account of 
THE HOUSE OF SAVOY. 
By J. W. WARRE TYNDALE, M.A.., Barrister-at-Law. 
11. 
Tn post Sto, 


MADELEINE: 


A TALE OF AUVERGNE. 
Founded on Fact. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 
“ h of mustard seed, ye shall hi 
WZin ene Seas onder yo sai" ‘sha Wore, sod 
nothing shall be impossible unto you.”— Matthew, xvii. 20. 
11. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


MR. WRIGHT'S 
CENTURY OF CARICATURES; 


oR, 

ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. 
Illustrated by the Caricatures, Satires, and Burlesques of the day. 
Iv. 

In 3 vols. post Svo, 


THE VICTIM OF THE JESUITS ; 
PIQUILLO ALLIAGA. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF EUGENE SCRIBE. 
BY C. COCKS, 
Translator of Michelet’s “ _— Women, and Families.” 


DEDICATED BY PREMISSION TO MISS EDGEWORTH. 
In 3 vals, post Svo, 


HELEN CHARTERIS. 


A NOVEL OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Specimens may be had of, and Orders received by, all Booksellers, 


Now ready, to be had at all the Libraries, 


MARY BARTON: 


A Tale of Manchester Life. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 
FORMING THE NEW VOLUMES OF “CHAPMAN & HALL’S SERIES.” 





THE CONSPIRACY OF THE JESUITS; 
AN AUTHENTIC DISCLOSURE OF THE SECRET PLAN OF THE ORDER. 
BY THE ABBATE LEONE. 


With an Explanatory Introduction, by M. VICTOR CONSIDERANT, Member of the National Assembly 
of France. 1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6a. 


“ This book will well repay perusal.”—Morning Herald. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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I. 
EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. One vol. 8vo, with numerous Tlustrations, Real 


and Ideal, in a new style of engraving. [In November, 


It. 
The POETRY of SCIENCE;; or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of Nature, 


By ROBERT HUNT, Esq., Author of “Researches on Light,” &c. One vol. 8vo. [In November, 
ut. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of IRELAND. By Witutam Tuomrsoy, Exy,, 


President of the Nat. Hist. and Phil. Society of Belfast. Vols. I, and II. BIRDS. (Vol. I. in December, 


The DODO and its KINDRED. By i. E. Srrickianp, Esq., M.A., F.R.G.S, 
F.G.8., President of the Ashmolean Society, and A. G. MELVILLE, Esq., M.D. One vol. royal 4to, with Righteen Plates and vumerous 
Wood ‘Tilustrations, 21s. [Now ready. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. By P. H. Gossz, Esq. Bindi vol 


royal 16mo, square, with Twenty Plates of Figures. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By Maria E. Cattow. One vol. 


royal 16mo, with Sixteen Plates of Figures, 7s. plain; 10s. 6d. coloured, [Now ready. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By. ‘Aonzs Cartow. One vol. royal 16mo, 


with Twenty Plates of Figores, 7s. plain ; 10s. 6d. coloured. [Now ready. 
vin. 


ZOOLOGY of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. SAMARANG, under the Command of 
Captain Sir E. BELCHER, C.B. Edited by ARTHUR ADAMS, Assist.-Surgeon, R.N., attached to the Expedition. 


Part III, MOLLUSCA, No.1. By the Editor and Lovell Reeve, F.L.S., with the Anatomy of Spirula, by Professor Aye F.R.S. Nine 
coloured Plates. On the lat November, 


LONDON : REEVE, BENHAM & REEVE, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, 
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7 NEW WORK BY MR. ANGUS B. REACH. 
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ON DREAMS, in their . MENTAL ‘a 
MORAL ASPECTS. In Two Essays. 
London: Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
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In a few days, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 16s., will be published, and may be had at all the Libraries, 


GOALS AND GUERDONS; 


OR, 
THE CHRONICLES OF A LIFE. 
BY A VERY OLD LADY. 


CHARLES OLLIER, 18 AND 19, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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